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The Story of x Ribbon Bow. 


BY ‘‘MADEMOISELLE CAPRICE.” 

The Mexican war was the absorbing theme 
of every tongue; its conquests or failures, the 
first thought of every mind; its ultimate suc- 
cess the first hope of every heart, at the time 
of which I write. The crisis was rapidly ap- 


proaching, and all over the Union the ex-‘ 
2 rooms. 


citement had enlisted, in their country’s 


cause, troops of eager volunteers, who hurried § 
2admired couple present, were Lieutenant Wil- 


to reach the scene of action, before the glory 
of the national arms was forever tarnished by 
some disastrous defeat. 


Of these volunteer corps, none was more ° 
strong in numbers or courage than that which ‘ 
was about to depart from the little city of? 


Its com- to the blue uniforms of the soldiers, and trimmed 


H , in one of the central States. 
mander, Lieutenant Wilton, was a fine young 





officer from the regular army, who had been } 
sent home disabled soon after the commence- < 


and sisters, of the band, lent their presence to 
reanimate and strengthen each other for the 
trying scenes of the morrow; while the de- 
voted volunteers, divided between admiration 
of their own courage and uniforms, and the 
sorrow of parting, were glad of an occasion to 
display the one, and stifle the other. Thus, 
with heavy hearts and smiling faces, the bril- 
liant company assembled in the splendid 


Perhaps the handsomest, certainly the most 


ton and his partner in the first dance, Agnes 


Clair, who in right of her acknowledged belle- 


ship, and his constant preference, attracted 
universal attention. She was beautiful in a 
rich blue silk, evidently worn in compliment 


with costly lace about the white arms and 
shoulders, with floating ribbons elsewhere ; 
while from her shining brown hair, dropped 











ment of the war; but being once more restored )sprays of delicate flowers of the same hue, but 
to tolerable health by the tender care of his(not half so lovely as were her eyes. Perhaps 
friends, had obtained leave to raise and equip 2 some such whispered hint as this from her 
acompany, and return again to battle. Still S partner, colored her clear cheeks and made 
pale and thin, from recent illness, he was ¢ her long lashes droop as she listened ; or per- 
untiring in energy and action till his command ‘haps it was the more than admiration she read 
was completed, and better drilled than could2in the dark eyes of Frank Wilton—called 
have been expected in so short a time. They 9“ handsome Frank,” by his regiment—whose 
were mostly picked men, sons of good families, §tall, fine figure, black curls, Spanish com- 
gentlemen by birth and education, who had2plexion, and good gifts in the way of whiskers 
caught the “war fever,” and hastened to gratify Sand moustache, to say nothing of his fasci- 
it, by enlisting as privates, in an army where all ¢ nating qualities, made him the despair of his 
could not be officers, as in the present one, Srivals and the envy of his friends. Withal, his 
and regardless of the loss that would be so<nature was too frank and free for vanity or 
deeply felt by the hearts they left at home. self-love, and his fine social powers made him 
The evening before their departure, theSas attractive to gentlemen, as his elegant per- 
gallant volunteers were complimented by the 2 sonale to ladies. 
citizens with a ball, which everything con-S He was apparently, as yet, unspoiled by 
tributed to make a most brilliant affair. Thecthis position, save in one respect, unnoticed 
sighing belles, so soon to lose their lovers, sawSby any but the clear eyes of Agnes. It was 
at least an opportunity of bidding them a¢she only, who observed how his society was 
tender farewell; and the brave wives, mothers >sought by the most reckless and convivial of 
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s acquaintances, how at all wine parties he 


is sure to be present, how his sinking ener- 


ies and overtasked strength, were Sustained 


y stimulants, how witha blush of shame he 


id once checked an associate for speaking in 


her presence of some revel, which he said was 
ta story fit for her ears; and how, after a 


ill supper, she dreaded to see his dark eyes 


ighten, and his pale cheeks glow, with the 
piration and warmth of wine All these 


ngs Agnes kept and pondered in ber heart, 


he had grown very dear to her, and she 


urned in secret, not only for the danger of 
uth to which he would be exposed in re-' 


ning, but for the temptation sure to assail 2 


m there, which might bring what was worse S 


c 
lisgrace, In this sad parting hour, there-; 
) 


e, her heart was very heavy, and she was‘ 

’ : ‘ 
ul when the changes in the quadrille allowed ¢ 
em to remain idle and interchange a few) 


“ rus, 

] 
‘lam glad to see that you wear our color, > 

\enes,”’ he said; ** was it in imitation of the¢ 
lies of olden time, who wore their knights’ 


Dh 


ra, when they sent them forth to battle ! 


She could almost have fancied it, as she 


noted the chivalrous grace and noble bearing 
of her partner; but replied— 
‘Ono, nothing so romantic; it was only as 


eaprice of mine, 


\ very charming caprice,” he answered, > 
and a prettily paid compliment ; 


that it is gratefully received by us all,” P 


you will see 


“Oh pray, don’t say so," she hastily inter- 


you will 


rupted, “indeed I hope no one but 
I thought only you 
ind blushed, embarrassed at the unguarded 


notice it, ‘she stopped 
half admission, 

The soldier smiled, well pleased; but a 
graver shade came upon his face as he marked 
her painful confusion, and he hastened to 
relieve her, by saying, 

‘Tam sorry you will not allow me to fancy 
that we are indeed true knights; taking leave‘ 
of our liege ladies, whose beauty and interest 
shall secure victory to our banners, in battle. 
Really, this seene and occasion almost make 
me realize it, and I don’t like to lose the idea 
in spite of your disclaimer,”’ 

“Believe it then,” said Agnes, laughing at 2 
his earnestness, ‘‘and I will not attempt amy 
further to prevent you,” 

«There needs only one thing to complete the > 
illusion,” 

** And what is that ?” 

«The knight received a token from his lady- 
love, which he wore like a charm against the: 


SPP SA PS 


y his words far more importance than the trifling 


Sing, earnest look 


put to a heavy trial, not your courage an 


< was unheard, she perceived that a temporary 


esuccessor, could reply to him with tolerable 
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perils of battle; and also she laid upon hin 
some behest which he devoted his life to fulfil 
I have neither token nor mission, shall I res 
ceive them from you?” 

She blushed slightly, for his gravity and tho 
expression of his eyes as they sought hers gave 
request warranted; but she skilfully concealed 
her agitation by bending to detach from her 
bows of blue ribbon with 


corsage one of the 


which it was ornamented. He kissed it, as he 
took it from her hand, and hid it in his breast 

** And now for the command?” he said, in a 
low voice, 

Agnes grew grave with the remembrance of 
her solicitude for him, and its cause, and he 
oft-repeated wish for opportunity and courage 

But now that the 
faltered and wavered 


to say what she ought 


moment was come she 
fearful of losing what his eyes so sweetly t 
her she had hesitating before the ri») 


of offending him, now, when he might therebs 


won: 


bear a bitter memory of her to his death. She 
flushed and paled alternately, under his search 


“Tf 1 might ask anything of you,” she said 
at last, ‘it would be, Lam afraid, what wou 


endurance, for those, | do not doubt, but you 
patience with me, and your friendship for me 

“Oh, Agnes, do you fear that anything you 
could say would lose them? Do not speak of 
requests, but believe that your lightest word 
is my law; and command me to do what yo 
may, I will perform it; if only my life couk 
be spent ih serving you, how gladly would | 
lay it down |" 

‘* Preserve it for my sake, then,” she could 
have answered, and her beautiful eyes were 
bright with tears; but glancing about the 
circle to see if their romance of the ball-room 
pause in the music had been improved by 
others besides herself, and that the eall to 
resume their places had broken up many an 
eager téte A tite like her own, Much relieved, 
she returned to the business of the quadrille, 
and when her partner relinquished her to his 


self-possession as he murmured in her ear, 

Remember that I vow to obey you in 
everything you ask.” 

“No, no,” she returned, interrupting him, 
‘wait till you hear it, and don’t pledge your- 
self to grant my first request.” 

He promised, looking anxiously into her 





face, and wondering that she dared not ask 
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anything from him; then her hand being S 


claimed by some one else, she left him, again 
tho brilliant belle, whose soft eyes drooped, 
and whose sweet voice trembled only for Aim, 


Yet she could see that though her actual pres-° 


ence was removed he seemed still under the 
influence of her werds, and moved dreamily 
through his part in the pageant of the evening, 


while his looks wandered constantly tothat place ¢ 


in the room which was lighted by her presence ; 


and where, surrounded by attentive admirers, or. 


lightly dancing, she was equally the cynosure 
of all eyes as of his. 
till he came to claim the privilege of taking 
her in to supper, and a murmur of admiration 
followed the handsome pair as they passed, 
Their place was near that of the most im- 
portant citizens, the grave and reverend seig- 
nors who had given the compliment of the ball, 
and who, when their elderly appetite was 
somewhat appeased, began to call for wine, 


and settled themselves for a giving of toasts 


and other formulas, And now for Agnes the 
time of trial drew near, for the glasses blushed 
ruby-red, and the Mayor cleared his throat for 
that speech, in which, as all H--— knew, he 
wonld propose success to the gallent young 
officer of the tenth volunteers, Lieutenant, 
now Captain Frank Wilton, and thereby in- 
augurate a series of toasts and glasses, to 
follow ad infinitum. 

A negro waiter quietly filled the empty glass 
at Wilton’s elbow, like a black, tempting de- 
mon, and Agnes, his white angel on the other 
side, laid her detaining hand lightly on his‘ 
arm and made him bend his proud head to? 
listen— 


¢ 
¢ 


Frank,” she whispered, in a trembling? 


voice, ‘* would you obey me, if I asked you not» 
to touch that wine?” e 
There was no answer, and she remained> 
overwhelmed at her own audacity, silent and¢ 
with downcast eyes, while the Mayor made his 
speech, which was shorter than could haves 
been expected, and ended with the anticipated e 
flourish. But if she could have looked up, sheS 
would have seen that Frank Wilton's regards? 
were bent on her, instead of on his eulogizer, 
while his right hand was thrust in his breast 
where the ribbon lay. 2 
The Mayor's speech met with great applause, ¢ 
and Captain Wilton’s health was drank with > 
all the honors; it behoved him next to returns 
thanks, which he did in a few well-chosen? 
words, while Agnes dared not look up to read, 
anger or aversion towards herself in that face, ? 
which had always been turned to her with an> 
vou. x1x.—12 


ALA AND ANNA I SE NA ES 


They did not meet again 
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expression so different. ‘‘In conclusion,’’ he 
paid, ‘‘allow me to propose the health of the 
Mayor, whom I shall pledge, if he will per- 
mit me, in a glass of water, that being the 
beverage with which 1 intend to supply the 
place of wine in this campaign, as the best 
mode of securing the success he so kindly 
wishos me.” 

The company stared, and many young men, 
his boon companions, smiled, but the young 
Captain remained unmoved even when the 
jolly Mayor addressed him— 

‘* What, no more wine, Frank?” said he. 

‘No more for me, sir,” answered the young 
man, with asmile. ‘It is quite clear that if 
wine is too much for me, Mexicans will be, 
and I propose to do the country better service 
this time than before, I made my last dis- 
astrous campaign upon Madeira, and intend 


‘to try now what my success will be without 


it,” 

“Three cheers for Frank Wilton without the 
wine!" called out an enthusiastic youth in the 
back-ground, and the walls soon echoed te 
the ‘‘three-times-three” of the volunteers. 

The long list of prepared toasts was quickly 


‘despatched, for the wine drinking was broken 


up for the evening; the soldiers followed the 
new example of their commander, and the old 
men were ashamed to be behind the young in 
temperance and sobriety. A few moments 
more of speech-making, mingled with sincere 
good wishes and touching farewells, and the 


‘company dispersed to return toe the ball-room. 


One couple lingered last in the dark corridors 
on the way back, as the gentleman reverently 
lifted the little hand that lay on his arm to his 
lips, and said, 

‘** Agnes, my life is likely to be a short: ene, 
but I wish it were long, that I might show you 
a long gratitude for this, the first token of a 
woman's interest in my course for good or evil, 
that I have had since my mother died.” 

His voice trembled and faltered as if tears 
were very near it, and there was an agitated 
pause, which she first broke. 

‘*T thought you would be angry,” she whis- 
pered, 

‘Angry with you? I hardly know how te 
thank you for your kindness; your words have 
opened my eyes; they showed me all at once, 
the dangerous path I was pursuing, which 
with heaven's help and yours, I will tread ne 
more. For you will remember me in your 
prayers sometimes, Agnes?” 

‘* Always, always,” she answored, woeping. 

‘Tears for me, sweet guardian angel? I 















































am not worthy them; but every drop, to my 
fancy, washes @ stain away, so weep my 
memory clear! You can never know—heaven 
forbid that you should—the dangers, the temp- 
tations, the difficulties that beset a man in my 
place, from which there is no safeguard save 
the love of some pure woman, and how dare 
I ask for that? How dare I propose to a 
mind unstained with evil and a heart un- 
conscious of guile, the task of guiding and 
guarding mine, so far different, so erring and so 
wrong? I dare not do so, Agnes, and I dare 
not peril your friendship by another word 
unless you give me leave.” 

There was a moment’s silence, in which both 
hearts beat almost audibly. 

*« My follies have forfeited your esteem, I 
feel,’’ he continued, after a brief struggle with 
the emotion that his voice betrayed, ‘but it 
shall be my future care to win it back, and 
then if I live I will strive for something 
dearer still; if I die I will bless you for your 
kindness till my death; Iam a poor fellow, I 
know, to need such a reproof, yet from you I 
receive it gladly, since you could inflict no 
wound my love could not heal; and your words 
had but one pang for me, that they came in 
the name of friendship, and only that sweet 
womanly instinct of pity prompted you to save 
me. 

“Tt was not friendship,” she murmured. 

‘‘Not even friendship, but a common phi-, 
lanthropy,” he muttered, in asad and bitter 
tone; ‘you are right, and I deserve no such ° 


blessing; but it is the last drop in my cup of 


humiliation, and I never felt humility till I 
knew you, Agnes—to hear that just distinction § 
drawn. Yet I beseech you by the love of myc 
whole heart, and the devotion of my whole 
life, which are yours forever, valueless as they 
are, to recall the word, and let me carry that, 
name of comfort with me when I go. Do not 
at least deny me your friendship !” ‘ 
“« Listen !” she said, looking up with wet eyes, ‘ 
but with a lovely smile that made her face 
brilliant through its tears, “listen, oh self- 
deceiver, and blind! it was not friendship, for ‘ 
I love you!” ¢ 
He caught her in his arms and kissed the 
mouth that uttered those sweet words; then¢ 
kneeling down, he vowed, ‘by that kiss whose } 
touch upon my lips has made them sacred, IS 
swear no wine shall ever pass them more! ¢ 
Now Agnes I may dare to love you!” and then S 
they were happy. ¢ 
They returned to the ball-room together in 
that sweet dream of happiness, to the music‘ 
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of which, not less than the Strauss Waltzes, 
they slowly moved, and parted in the gray 
light of morning beneath the elms whieh 
shaded her father’s house. That was an hour 
of anguish indeed, when they sundered so 
quickly their newly-found ties, and at the 
command of fate, separated till years or death 
should reunite them. Yet that hour passed, 
as even the bitterest hours will, and the young 
officer marched away; the seal upon his lips, 
the token in his breast, to the battle grounds 
where his gallantry and courage won him so high 
a name in many a bloody action, while Agnes was 
left at home, like so many others, to wait, and 
watch, and weep, to tremble, fear, and rejoice 
alternately as the chances of war exposed or 
favored her beloved; but not like many others 
whose hearts and homes were desolate, alas! 
when the war was over—received him back into 
her arms one summer day, not unwounded or 
unchanged, but truer than steel to herand to his 
vow. And when, not long after, and as soon 
as the wounded bridegroom was able to go to 
church, a splendid wedding was celebrated 
there—the bride, in strange contrast to her 
rich and costly dress, her silvery silk and 
frostwork veil, and gleaming jewels, wore on 
her breast, all stained with the brave blood 
which made it now dearer to her than ever to 


Sher noble husband, in token of the love that 
chad won him to virtue and to her, a faded 


ribbon bow! 





Dead Doves. 
BY MABEL ST. CLAIR. 
From out this low west window, 
’Gainst which the vine tassels wave, 
Like a flock of birds my thoughts have flown 
To a host of tiny graves :— 


A mirror is held before me, 
And I see my child-life there; 

But the winding path that led me up, 
Has dead doves on every stair. 


O’er some the turf is lightly thrown, 
And no tears have fallen there; 

But some are marked with a wee white stone, 
And visited with prayer. 


Ah, little May! when we broke the ring 
Our lips both kissed, and threw 

The glittering fragments in the spring, 
Down by the deadened yew: 


Vowing that till it rose again, 

A circlet whole and bright, 
No link should rust in our friendship’s chain: 
Oh! we did not see this night! 
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And uy ligature whiteinpree  -§  Golhat Came Afterwards. 


And my lips turn white in prayer (oe 
For little May, misguided May! CA Sequel to “NOTHING BUT MONEY.” 
Oh, we buried a dead dove there! BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


And Harry: can he forget the day ie: CRE Ps 
When, kneeling hand in hand, As intimated by Doctor Hofland, there had 


Our child-lips colder than ocean’s spray, been a separation between Justin Larobe and 
Or billow that washed the strand, his wife; though not in legal form. In each 


We braided together tl ft brown tress mind was a deathless impulse to rule, and the 
e braide ether the so ss, 


And golden, then watched the sea 
@pen to lay on its icy heart 
Our pledge of fidelity. 


antagonisms born of this impulse were too 
violent for the restraint of any mere- external 
bond; and so they were driven asunder 
The parting had been in such hot blood, that 
They say that yours is a princely home, 
That yours is a queenly bride; 
But my thoughts go back to that summer eve, 
And that scene by the river side. 


no recognition of mutual rights had taken 
place. As enemies they drew apart, each 
hating, yet fearing the other; for, they held 
between them a deadly secret. The household 


Ah, Harry ! the moan of the sounding sea was not broken up. That remained with Mrs. 
Has haunted you everywhere! Larobe; and as issue had failed in the mar- 
For it is with you as it is with me, riage, no irritating questions in regard to the 


Both buried s dead dove there. disposition of children were involved. Mr. 


Oh! the many, many, snow-white doves, Larobe, in separating from his wife, had taken 
That have come with their shining wings a suite of rooms at the City Hotel, where he 
To nestle down close to my girlish heart, was living at the period of which we are now 
Giving strength to its thousand strings! writing. 
Oh! that loving them dearer day by day, On the night after the interview between 
And folding them closer there; Edwin Guy and Mr. Glastonberry, as described 
My heart must turn from the past away, in the last chapter, Larobe sat alone in his 
Leaving them dead on the stair. chamber. [le was a man rather below, than 
You too have buried doves I know! up to the medium stature, but stoutly and 
White doves yow have hid from storm ¢squarely built. The lower part of his fage 
In your childish heart, and vainly hoped, 2Was narrow, but the upper portion broad and 
Your love might keep them warm. Shigh. A pair of small, tawny gray eyes, 
Slowly at first from their shelt’ring fold, looked at you, warily, from beneath heavy 
They taught their wings to soar; Sand projecting brows; and a peculiarity in 
But theirs was a wildering flight, they came (them was, that their color came so near to 
To the port of your love no more. that of the deep orbital cavity, that you did 
We leave them all along our way, not, at first, detect their sinister expression. 
White doves with folded wings; His head was thickly covered with short, 
Their graves, the milestones that may mark Scoarse hair, that was beginning to turn gray. 
Our steps to maturer things. ¢Mr. Larobe was reading, and sat very still, 
Yet fondly now, as in days of old, : apparently absorbed in his book. The time 
Our hearts enfold their loves, Cwore on until nearly ten o'clock, when two 
Casting a fond remembrance back oknocks came upon the door; not by a serv- 
To their doves, their buried doves. Sant’s hand—his ear told him that. Rising, he 
Spring Hix, Onro. crossed the room, and opened the door. 
satin eee aan maa S “Edwin Guy!” Larobe uttered the name 


Every-pay Ansurpitizs.—To make yourself? in no simulated surprise; his heavy brows 
generally disagreeable, and then wonder that 5 falling, as he spoke. 
nobody will visit you. To sit shivering inthe¢ ‘Mr. Larobe,” said the young man, step- 
cold, because you wont have a fire till Novem->ping into the apartment. The lawyer moved 
ber. Not to go to bed when you are tired and¢ back, and Guy advanced, shutting the door 
sleepy, because it is not bed-time. To make?behind him. In the middle of the room, half 
your servants tell lies for you, and afterwards‘ way to the glowing grate, he faced around, 
be angry because they tell lies for themselves. ¢ and planted himself squarely before his visitor, 
To tell your own secrets, and believe other Swho, naturally, stood still, confronting him. 
men will keep them. ¢Both frowned—both looked defiant. Each 
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recognized an enemy, who would inflict harm > mine, I would have seen to the bottom of it 
if possible years ago.” 

“To what am I indebted for this visit?’ ‘Some men act hastily, while others bide 
asked Larobe, coldly. ‘their time. I was only a boy when my father 

‘L have several things to say,” replied< died, and ignorant of the dark things passing 
Edwin, speaking with as much coolness as) around me. The thought of crime and violence 
possible, and at the same time taking, though‘ never entered my young brain, and when, long 
uninvited, achair., It was plain, by the lawyer's ¢ ago, the suggestions were made, I turned away 
manner, that something in his visitor puzzled>from them as too horrible for belief. But, 
him. He did not consent to this freedom of one fact after another came to light, until the 
conduct in his own apartment, by taking a? accumulated evidence forced an almost un- 
ehair also, but stood even more erect and solid, § willing conviction. I did not act hastily; but 
with his arms thrown behind bim. went on searching, inquiring, pondering, will- 

‘Say on.” Larobe, in tone, at least, feigned ing to bide my time; and i has come, Mr. 
indifference well. « Larobe ! 

“As you are aware, sir, I have never been? Guy threw a quick, strong emphasis into his 
satisfied with my father’s will.’’ Guy looked voice, in closing this sentence, which gave the 
at him, keenly, as he said this. It was a? lawyer's nerves, self-poised as he was, a sud- 
simple feeler. The only change noted, was aSden start. Turning himself, by an almost 
warier expression in the deep set, brownish< imperceptible*movement, he withdrew his face 
gray eyes, that were fixed on him, snakily. »from under the direct scrutiny of a pair of 

“And you are aware, sir, that I have no eyes that seemed looking right down into his 
power to change it,” was answered, evenly?heart, Before answering, he took a chair, 
and coldly. placing it in a line parallel to the one in which 
‘I think its conditions will have to be ¢ Guy was sitting, so that he might look towards, 
Sor away from his companion, as suited him 


ehanged,”’ said Guy. 
He did not speak immediately. Guy 


There was a meaning in his voice, more best. 
than in his words, that caused Larobe to move) waited for him, struggling to repress the 
from his solid balance, with just the slightest; mounting excitement, which made every pul- 
sign of uneasiness. sation of his heart audible in his ears. 

‘All parties are bound by the terms of aS ‘If you know of anything wrong, Edwin,” 
legal instrument,” said the lawyer, slowly, ¢he said, at length, inthe manner of one who 
distinetly, and without apparent feeling. ‘‘A5offers disinterested advice, in the hope of 
will, to an executor, is a letter of instructions, ¢ serving another—* bring it to the light. 1 
from which he cannot depart. In regard to>was simply executor under your father's will, 
your father’s will, every provision has been ‘the purpose of which I have carried out faith- 
carried out to the letter. If you question this, fully. You received, at my hands, on the day 
demand an investigation. You will be pa-‘ you were twenty-one years of age, all that it 
tiently heard in the Orphan’s Court. But if,¢ gave you. I could do no more, If there was 
as | infer from your remark, it is against the anything wrong in the execution of this will; 
will itself that your complaint lies, then you if, as you seem to think, dark and criminal 
must go past the executor, and test its binding things are involved; in Heaven's name, drag 
force in law.” them forth to view! Count on me for giving 

‘‘An insane man cannot make.a will,’’ re- eyou all aid that may lie in my power.” 
marked Edwin Guy, in dead level tones, while) This, though understood by Edwin, was un- 
he kept his eyes watchfully on Larobe’s counte-¢ expected, and he pondered it, before answer- 


nance. ding. When he spoke, his words were— 
“True; but your father’s will bears date) “I have learned that my father was drugged 
anterior to the loss of reason.” 2 before his removal to the Hospital.” 
“‘T am not eure of that.” 5 «Drugged!” exclaimed Larobe, in feigned 


“You surprise me, Edwin! How long have < astonishment. 
you entertained this view ?” “Yes, sir, drugged!” 

‘For a long time.” “By whom °” 

“It can at least be said,’’ remarked the ‘Ah, there’s the pinch! The fact is as- 
lawyer, with manifest irony, ‘that you have‘certained beyond question. He was heavily 
been exceedingly patient under this impres- 2 under the influence of opium when received at 
sion of fvaudiand wrong. Had the case been) the Hospital.” 
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WHAT CAME 
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“That may be satisfactorily accounted for, 
I think,” said Larobe. 
rangement was preceded by days and nights of 
sleeplessness, and morphia was administered, 
under the advice of his physician, as the only 
means of tranquillizing his nerves; and he 
may have been more or less under its influence 
when taken to the Hospital. 
view is reasonable.” 

“If that fact stood solitary, your inference 
would be reasonable enough. Unhappily, it 
does not,” replied the young man. 


To my mind this 


‘What other facts have you learned ?” asked 
Larobe. 

**He was removed from home without the 
knowledge or consent, and against the judg 
ment, of at least one of his attendant physi 
cians, and in the absence of both.” 

“Is that so?” The lawyer did not turn his 
face towards his companion, but sat, with his 
chin drawn down, and his eyes looking in- 
wards, 

“Without question, that is so. And _ it 
farther appears, that my step-mother, with a 
male accomplice—of whose identity | am not 
yet clearly advised—accompanied him to the 
Hdspital, delivering him, in person, to the 
officials of the Institution.” 

“That may all be satisfactorily explained,” 
answered Mr. Larobe. “It is the same with 
actions as with natural objects; a different 
point of view, gives a different appearance. 1 
don’t see a case in this.” 

* And it still farther appears,” resumed Guy, 
“that my father showed immediate signs of im- 
provement; and these were so marked, that 
the Resident Physician consented, after a 
few days, to his being taken home again, and ‘ 
with that view permitted him to leave the ¢ 
Institution, in company with his wife and¢ 
another person. Now, sir, in tracing the case. 
thus far, judge of my surprise and horror, : 
when I learned, that, instead of being taken 
home, # sane man as he was, his wife and her< 
accomplice spirited him off to a private mad-° 
house on Long Ioland, where he met, not long’ 
after, with a violent death Sir! there is‘ 
a murder at the bottom of this dark trans- 
action! Yes, sir! A murder! And by all: 
the solemn obligations of « son to his father, I 
will drag the foul tranegressors into open day, ‘ 
and have them punished!” 

Starting to his feet, in excitement, the young 
man took a position in front of Larobe, and 
gazed upon him, with stern accusation in his: 
eyes. The lawyer, cool and wary as he was, ° 
found himself, unexpectedly, in so perilous a 


“Your father’s de-* 
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‘strait, that entire self-composure was almost 
impossible. To betray weakness or fear, would 
be to give his enemy a power over him that 
might be used with terrible effect. So he 
waited, before answering, to collect himself. 
He then remarked, with a thoughtful air, as if 
pondering what Guy had said 

‘* That has a dark look, certainly.” 

**A dark and devilish look!” ejaculated the 
young man, fiercely. 

‘From whom did you gain this information, 
Edwin?” 

‘Tam not yet at liberty to give names; but 
witnesses ready to prove all, and more than 
all, I have said, will be forthcoming. Among 
these is a man who held the place of keeper in 
the mad-house where my father was taken. 
He has already given me some shocking par- 
ticulars in regard to his treatment there.” 

“What?” The lawyer was off his guard, 
and gave a sign of alarm that Edwin Guy did 
not fail to note. 

‘*« He was no more insane than you are now, 
these are the 
Just think of 


when he came to our place;’ 
man’s very words, Mr. Larobe. 
it! Do you wonder that I am excited and in 
earnest? That I have sworn to uncover this 
great iniquity ?” 

“What did he say father’s 
death?” asked Larobe. Guy perceived, by the 


about your 
lawyer's tone and manner—by the holding af 
his breath for an answer—that, in his reply 
to this question, he felt a deep and personal 
interest, And so, he withheld the answer 
until he could think for a little while. 

‘There was tome mystery about that,” he 
remarked, at length, as if unwilling to commu- 
nicate what was in his thoughts. 

“Mystery?” 

“Yes. The man evidently knows more than 
he cares, just now, to communicate. But 
I understand the kind of influence needed, 
and shall bring it to bear.” 

“In attempting to escape from a window, 
your father fell to the ground, and was killed 
I never heard, or suspected, anything more,” 
said Larobe. 

“That was the story, I know. 
simple casualty, as it was called, nothing 
reached the public. All the actors in this 
infernal business were cunning and secretive ; 
but it happened, as it usually does in all hell- 
ish schemes, that Satan left one or two points 
unguarded, through means of which he might 
betray to ruin the easy fools who trusted him. 
The devil, Mr, Larobe, is a false friend; and 
all who swear by him are equally false, and 


Beyond this 
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as ready to betray each other. Doctor Du 
Pontz, if I remember aright, is the name, by 
which the keeper of the asylum on Long Island 
is known ?” 

‘Something like that,” replied the lawyer. 

\ Frenchman?” 
Probably.” 
ive seen him ?” 

‘No, I believe not.”’ Larobe seemed trying 
to recall the man’s identity. 

‘Then | have been misinformed. I under- 
+} 


stood that you were, several times, on Long 


Island, during the time of my father’s im 
prisonment.”’ 

Larobe shook his head, slowly, as he an 
swered 

‘Il was never on Long Island in my life.” 

\ simple question of evidence,” said Guy, 

in an undertone, as if to himself 

‘‘What do you mean by that?” demanded 
Larobe, forgetting himself. 

‘By what?’ coolly asked Guy. 

‘By your remark, that it was a simple 
question of evidence,” 

‘‘Whether you were ever at Du Pontz’s 
mad-house on Long Island, or not?’ 


Larobe was losing ground in this passage at 
arms with the young man, and he felt it 
bitterly. How should he regain the failing 
advantage? Not, surely, through any betrayal 


of passion; though he felt the intimations of 
Guy as a biting insult. Fear, however, was 
stronger than anger, and admitted as the safer 
counsellor, 

‘I think, Edwin,’ 
repression of feeling, facing round, and look- 


’ 


said he, after a hurried 


ing steadily at Guy—his voice had now a 
velvety softness, and a friendship of tone not 
exhibited before—‘‘ that we had best clearly 
understand each other. You have come here 
with a certain purpose in your mind; and | 
am of opinion, that through a frank statement 
‘f that purpose, you will more readily attain 
to it, than by any covert movements, I ean- 
not understand your drift in this seeming 
effort to involve me in transactions of a dozen 
years back to which I was in no way partici- 
pant. You contemplate some legal action, | 
infer ?”’ 

«1 do,” was promptly answered. 

‘* Before commencing, let me suggest a care- 
ful consideration of the question, whether, in 
this action, you will have me as a friend or an> 
enemy.” 

«Thank you, for the suggestion,’ 
in a conciliatory manner. ‘Enemies are’ 
never to be desired. Of course, I desire to 


’ said Guy, 


) 
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have you as a friend; but it may happen, 
that interest will come in the way of friend- 


ship. Lf, as appears from all I can learn, you 


were an active abetior in my father’s ruin of 


mind, and subsequent death, | don't see how, 
in any legal or personal sense, you can stand 
tome in any other relation than that of an 
enemy. Understand me, Mr. Larobe. I am 
in possession of evidence in regard to my fa- 
ther’s treatment that will astound the commu- 


nity when it comes to ligh 1 I shall prose- 
cute to conviction all parties who were in 
the conspiracy against him 


“To what end calmly in juired the law- 
yer. 

“That wrong may be punished, and justice 
established,” said Guy, in a firm voice 


tT) 


* Justice?” queried Larobe ‘To whom? 
Your father is dead, and no lega) decision can 
affect him.” 

‘Tt can affect his children, wrongfully de- 
spoiled of their interest in his estate.” 

**What was your interest 


Edwin dropped his eyes and seemed to be 


thinking. 

‘Not above twenty thousand dollars, in 
equitable division under iw, if your father 
had died intestate Are you aware of that 

Edwin did not reply, and the lawyer added, 

“Ten thousand we ised and paid. If 
you succeed to the u st, you cannot get 
beyond an additional ten thousand, subject to 


fees and legal claims, which, under the law's 
delays and requirements, will amount to half 
that sum. Iam speaking as your friend, and 
showing you the best that lies beyond.” 

“You forget interest,” said Edwin, “ Inter- 
est on ten thousand dollars from the date of 
my father’s will. Six or seven thousand dol- 
lars must cover the most liberal estimate of 
expenses; and I can find half-a-dozen promi- 
nent lawyers in an hour, any one of whom 
will engage to conduct the suit for that fee in 
prospect.” 

He was watching Larobe closely, to see the 
effect of this last sentence. It went home. 
Some minutes passed in silence; a silence that 


Larobe felt to be telling against him more and 
cmore, the longer it was continued, for it 
showed his perplexity and indecision. Guy 


could afford to wait his companion’s response ; 
and he did wait. 
‘You are aware,” said the lawyer, in a de- 


liberate way, breaking the pause, ‘*that your 


step-mother and I are not on friendly terms.” 
**T have heard as much,” answered the young 
man, 
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‘ 


“IT cannot, therefore, speak for her. Per- 


haps—”’ 

But he left the sentence unfinished. 

‘«There has been no divorce ?’’ said Guy. 

‘*No—no; nothing of that kind.” 

Larobe understood the remark. As husband, 
under the State laws, he had control of his 
wife’s property, nearly the whole of which 
was personal, and not freehold, And so he 
was still in perplexity of mind. 

Edwin,” he said, after another period of 
silence, ‘‘this is too grave a matter to admit 
of hasty decision. Everything depends on your 
knowing where you stand. A false step may 
be ruinous. As intimated a little while ago, I 
can be your friend, and serve you—or, if you 
elect, I can be your enemy. It is for you to 
say in which attitude I am to stand.’ 

As if deliberating on the lawyer's sugges 
tion, Guy walked the floor for some time, his 
hands behind him and his head bent down 
Pausing at length, and lifting his eyes, he re- 
marked 

“I think you understand the case, Mr. 
Larobe?” 

**Perhaps I do,” was answered. 

/“ And you wish to be my friend?” 

“T have said so.” 

* Turn the subject over in your mind. Look 
at it upon all sides, and determine for me, if 
you can, what course will be the wisest. I 
will see you again to-morrow evening.” 

‘‘Whatever is done, Edwin, should be well 
considered in advance,” said the lawyer, with 
cautious reserve. 

“No one understands that better than I do, 
Mr. Larobe, and therefore I suggest twenty- 
four hours’ deliberation. To-morrow evening 
I will be here again. Good night.” 

And he went out abruptly. There was a 
covert threat in his good night tone which the 
lawyer’s wary ear did not fail to notice. For 
nearly an hour after Guy’s departure, he sat 
so motionless before the fire, that an observer 
would have thought him sleeping. But sleep 
was a stranger to his pillow through all the 
watches of that troubled night. 


OHAPTER VI. 

From the City Hotel, Edwin Guy walked 
leisurely down Monument Square to Lexington 
street, where he stopped and waited several min- 
utes on the corner, narrowly scrutinizing every 


one who approached from the direction of the: 
Hotel. Satisfied, at length, that Larobe was‘ 


not following him, he started up Lexington 
street at a quick pace, and passing the Court 
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House, dropped down St. Paul street to the 
neighborhood of Glastonberry’s office, into 


which he disappeared. The cold, still face of 


the lawyer looked at him inquiringly, as he 
took a chair opposite to where he sat at the 
office table. It was one of those unreadable 
faces that we sometimes see in men, which, 
like a turbid stream, hides everything beneath 
—smooth, sluggish, mysterious. 

* You have seen him?” 

“ Yes ” 

‘Give me the interview as accurately as 
possible ; word for word if you can and the 
effect produced on Larobe.” 

Guy related, with minute particularity, all 
that had passed between him and his father’s 
executor. 

‘He's frightened—so much is clear,” said 
Glastonberry, in his imperturbable way. 

‘Frightened out of his boots,’ returned 
Guy. 

‘*No, not so badly as that. He’s an old 
fox, my friend, and will double on his track 
and throw you off the scent.” 

‘** He'll never throw me off; make yourself 
easy on that head,” answered Guy, confidently. 
‘Ile betrayed enough to-night, to show that 
he believes me in possession of facts which 
may be used to his harm. He intends to avoid 
all legal issues if possible.” 

**No doubt of that. But none knows better 
than he, the questionable policy of secret com- 
promise with an enemy. If he can hold him- 
self clear from that perilous necessity, he will 
do so.” 

‘** Do you think he can, Mr. Glastonberry ?” 

‘*There is a way—” 

‘“* How ?—Where ?” 

*It would take too much time to explain 
to-night. Besides, 1 am not fully posted; I 
only know that there is a way—difficult to be 
sure; but one along which he may choose to 
venture as a means of escaping the trap you 
have laid for his feet. Let me, once more, 
enjoin upon you the greatest prudence. Keep 
your own counsel. Above all, remain strictly 
silent, even to your nearest friend, touching 
the matter now in progress, so that no one 
may have it in his power to report a sentence 
from your lips. Suspect all who approach you 
with a word about family affairs ; and on nouc- 
count suffer a remark on the subject of Mr. La- 
robe’s relation to your father’s estate to drop 
from your lips. You will be watched with un- 
sleeping vigilance from this hour. Larobe will 
surround you with men under pay and instruo- 
tions, whose business it will be to lure you into 
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imprudences of speech, that may be tortured into awhile, and then knocked again. But all was 


evidence to prove an attempt on your part to silent within. 
extort money. Forewarned, forearmed, my¢ ‘‘ Mr. Larobe is not in the city,” said one of 


young friend. You are embarking on a >the waiters, who happened to pass at the mo- 


dangerous venture.” ment. 
“‘ But with a good pilot at the helm,” replied2 ‘* Are you sure?” 
Kdwin, in compliment to the lawyer. S$ “Yes; sir.” 


“If my ship obeys the helm, the passage ° “When did he leave ?” 
will be safe. If not, the peril is imminent.” 5 ‘This morning.” 
“She will obey the helm, Mr. Glastonberry.; ‘‘ Where has he gone ?”’ 
Trust my word for that.” ‘*T do not know, sir. Perhaps they can tell 
The only response to this, was in that pecu- you at the office.” 
liar lifting of the upper lip, before mentioned,? To the office Guy went, but the clerk an- 
as if a portion of it were drawn back by aS swered his questions with an indifference of 
cord, showing the canine teeth. ‘manner that was irritating. He did not appear 
*«T shall see him, as per appointment, again Sto know or care anything about Larobe, 
en to-morrow night,” said Guy. ‘What pro-¢ ‘You are certain that he’s not in the city,” 
gramme is to be followed ?” said Guy. 
‘« Be, for one thing, more reserved and more, «J haven’t seen anything of him, to-day. 
mysterious,” replied Glastonberry, ‘as if you 2? Probably he’s gone out of town.” 
were conscious of having said too much duringS Nothing more definite than this was obtained, 
the first interview. Seem more inclined to? and Guy left the Hotel in some perplexity of 
legal measures than any other. If he intimates) mind. 
any confidential adjustment—any further di-¢ ‘* What does it mean ?” he asked of Glaston- 
vision of your father’s estate in your favor—)berry, to whose office he went, hastily, om 
show little favor towards the proposition. If‘ leaving the Hotel, speaking with evident con- 
he argues the case, listen with owl like gravity, ¢ cern, 
and put on the appearance of a man who care- ‘‘Something, or nothing, so far as we are 
fully weighs two nearly equal advantages. ¢ concerned,” answered the lawyer. ‘ Business, 
You must play him as an angler plays his) wholly unconnected with this affair, may have 


» 


trout, and give line so long as he drags firmly ¢ taken him from the city 


on the bait. He will thus weary, weaken, and “I'm afraid,” said Guy, “that I went 
entangle himself, while you remain alert for little too far.” 
the moment of advantage.” ) Tn what respect ?” 


‘“‘Suppose he makes an out and out offers “That story about information received 
of the full sum due me from my father’s2through a former attendant in the insane 
estate, throwing the will aside?” S Asylum, may have led him to visit Du Ponta, 

‘* Draw back from the offer. Don’t seem in<¢in order to ascertain just how much it is 
the least moved by it. Speak of the wrong to > worth.” 
other heirs as well as the wrong to yourself.¢ ‘Not at all improbable. I'd give something 
But, it is not at all likely that any such offer >to know if that were the meaning of his ab- 
will come. If it should come, however, it willS sence from the city.” 
show him to be more frightened than now2 ‘Would you regard such visit as a good 
appears, and, of course, deeply involved in‘ omen?” 
crime against your father and his children.” @ “Yes, It would prove, what we suspect, 

“He will never permit an investigation, Mr.>that he is seriously involved, and in alarm. 
Glastonberry, if in his power to prevent it.¢ To-morrow we must set inquiry afoot in a 
You may set your mind at rest on that. I saw) dozen directions, in order to ascertain the pre- 
enough, last night, to remove all doubts on(cise facts. If he has really gone to Long 
this head.” 2 Island, our game is safe. I'd give five hundred 

For half an hour the conference went on. ‘dollars to be well assured of the fact.” 

Then came the bottle of wine, over which thee “Do you know the exact location of this 

subject was continued until it stood empty on Asylum?” asked Guy. 

the table between them, when they parted. 2 «T never heard of its existence until the 
On the next evening Guy went to the City>) present time.” 

Hotel and called at Larobe’s rooms. To his¢ ‘It is somewhere on Long Island.” 

knock at the door no answer came. He stood) So you have informed me.” 
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‘And the proprietor’s name is Du Pontz.” > prayer went up her husband awoke, and, 


“pardy rising in bed, saw her positon. 


**So you say.” 
Lydia.” He spoke to her im a voice of 


‘Suppose | make an effort to find the place, 2 
and if successful, see what I can get out of) tenderest concern. 
this Frenchman?” She did not move, nor answer. 

Glastonberry shook his head, saying, ‘ Not “Lydia.” He called her again, reaching 
yet, my young friend. We must make haste<forth an arm from beneath the bed-covering, 
slewly in this business. That may be one of and touching her. As he did so, the cold air 
our moves in order to get the vantage ground ; ‘of the room penetrated his thin night-garment, 
but there's time enough.”’ chilling the blood, and producing an almost 

The result of this conference was limited to Sinstantaneous fit of coughing. 
the one purpose of finding out the meaning of¢ ‘Oh, Henry!” exclaimed Mrs. Ewbank, 
Larobe’s absence from the city, and tracing >starting up in a hurried manner, and pressing 
its connection, if any existed, to the busiuess“ her husband back upon the bed, while she 
drew the covering around his shoulders and 
“The room is wintry cold. Such im- 


” 


) 


on hand. 

And now let us return to Doctor Hofland’s 
new patients in Green street—to Mrs. Ewbank, ¢ prudence may cost you your life. 
and her sick childand husband. The Doctor’s) As warmth returned, the coughing subsided. 
suspicions were not at fault. There was neither ‘* How is Theo ?” 
food nor money in the house, and the two) Mrs. Ewbank did not answer in words. She 
packages of oat meal which he had sent with the< only laid her face, all wet with tears, close 
medicine, served the purpose intended—quiet- against her husband's, and sobbed uncon- 
ing the ‘“‘hunger-pain” in more than He understood the meaning of this, 
stomach that night. Tearful sorrow came with - and lay very still, with shut lids. 
the morning. One lonely watcher sat through “The Lord gave, and the Lord taketh 
the waning hours, from midnight until cock away.” Mr. Ewbank tried to speak firmly, 
crow, sleepless, while all slept; and as the but his tones were weak and tremulous, and 
day dawned faintly along the dark horizon,<he could not finish the sentence. His wife 
laid her wet face down in helpless, almost) understood what was in his heart—knew how 
face “far the pain had reached—how bitter the loss ; 


neck. 


” 


one < trollably. 


despairing sorrow, against the chilled 
of her unconscious child, thanking God, even, for that child had been as the apple of his eye. 





in the bitterness of her bereavement, for 
death. 


It was all over with little Theo—all over in 


owhile afterwards. 


“Safe in Heaven,” he whispered, a little 
But his wife did not make 
any response. ‘The night will not always 





this world; and he had passed into the com- last.” He tried to lift her out of the depth into 
pany of angels. How cold it was! Mrs. Ew- 5 which she had fallen. ‘“ This may be that dark- 
bank had not observed it before. Shuddering, Zest of all dark hours, Lydia, which gathers its 
she drew about her the shawl which had lain >thickest gloom just before the coming of day- 
loosely over her shoulders. There was no fire“light. It can't be darker than it now, 
in the room. Long ago it had gone out, for darling; and God still lives and is merciful.” 
lack of fuel. But the cold shudder was not How tenderly—how hopefully, in tone, as if 
felt until it ran along her nerves from contact /to inspire hope—was this said. But there 
with that strange iciness, which is the sign of{ came no response. 
death. Coldly, drearily, the winter light stole in, 
Covering the face of her departed, after aSas the morning advanced; dusky gray yield- 
long, long yearning look, Mrs. Ewbank went<ing to the purer crystaline, until white and 
silently into the next room, where her hus->yellow beams poured through the windows. 
band, Esther, and another child, five years old, And still the heart-stricken, despairing wife 
were sleeping. Moving a chairgto the bed, on 2and mother, sat motionless by the bed-side, her 
which her husband lay, she leaned forward, ‘face hidden. 
burying her face in a pillow. There had not? ‘*Mother!” It The 
been in all her life, so dark, so hopeless an Ssunbeams had awakened her with their morn- 
Literally, they were without<ing kiss, given as tenderly as to the happiest 
Death had come in, as > child in all the land. 
‘«Mother!” she called again, for Mrs. Ew- 
* How is 


is 


was Esther’s voice. 


hour as this. 
money, food, or fuel. 
if to snap the last fibre of endurance; and for 
the time, Mrs. Ewbank gave up in despair, > bank neither moved por answered. 
and asked that she might die, Even as the Theo?” 
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The child was now sitting up in bed, andSin debate—then, as if acting from a hurried 
bending forward, her serious face turned to-‘ resolution, caught up an axe, and at a single 
wards her father and mother. The truth? stroke laid the vessel a wreck at her feet. 
seemed, all at once, to flash upon her mind, > Gathering a portion of the short, dry staves in 


for she slipped quickly out of bed, and without‘ her arms, and taking up a basket partly filled 


stopping to dress herself, pushed open the<¢ with chips and splinters, she returned to the 


door that led into the next chamber. She re- 


chamber where she had left her husband and 


mained there only for a moment; then came‘ children, and kindled a fire on the hearth, 


back sobbing bitterly, and crept into bed< While engaged in doing this, a knock was heard 


again, where she lay weeping and grieving. 


on the street door. 


‘Esther!’ At the call of her father, the “T will go down,” said Esther, starting 


child started up. 
‘Wont you dress yourself, dear ? 


” 


\ away. 
2 ‘Mother! Mother!” she called, at the bot- 


“Yes, father.” She was out of bed in aStom of the stairway, in a few moments. ‘Come 


moment. 


¢ here, wont you.” 


Slowly Mrs. Ewbank raised herself, as by Mrs. Ewbank hurried down. A black man 
strong internal compulsion. The light fellS stood at the door, with a large basket in his 


over a face so ashen pale, so exhausted, so< hand, 


hopeless, that Esther, child as she was, lost all 


sense of individual suffering, in pity and alarm 


for her mother. 

God has taken Theo,” said Mr. Ewbank, to 
Esther, as she came near the bed. He spoke 
calmly. The bitterness with him had already 
passed ; for his thought had gone up from the 
child on earth, to the child in Heaven. ‘ God 
has taken little Theo, and given him to the 
ange] He will never be sick any more, nor 
have pain 

Esther covered her face with her hands, and 
leaning over on to the bed, sobbed aloud, 
Waiting until he could command his voice 
again, Mr. Ewbank said— 

‘It is best, my dear, that he should go. We 


couldn’t cure his sickness, nor ease his dis- 


tress, and so God took him to the heavenly 5 


land where there is neither sickness nor suf- 


fer ing 


As Mr. Ewbank said this, his wife passed to? 
the next room where her dead child lay, closing > 
the door behind her. Uncovering the white‘ 


face, already restored to calmness and beauty, 
for a moment it seemed to her that he was: 
only in tranquil sleep; but the chill striking? 


down to her heart, as she laid her lips on his 
icy forehead, swept this illusion aside. 

xl has taken little Theo,” she repeated, 
in thought, her husband’s words, trying to, 


find comfort in them. 

Not long she remained standing by her dead, 
but, drawing the sheet over his face again, 
went down stairs, continuing into the cellar, ‘ 
where she groped about trying to find pieces 
of wood and chips with which to make a fire. 
The effort was only partially successful. A 
washing tub stood in one corner. She took 
hold of it, and turned it over; seemed to be< 


“Are you Mrs. Ewbank ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes. Iam Mrs. Ewbank,”’ she replied, 

‘¢ Then this basket is for you 

“Forme? Who sent it?” she asked. 

‘“T was told to leave it, ma’am,”’ answered 
the negro, showing his white teeth. ‘And 
here is a letter.” 

Breaking the seal, she found a five dollar 
bill enclosed, and these lines, pencilled 

** Use this as you have need; and if you are 
2in want of fuel, say so to the bearer.” 

The black man lingered, while Mrs. Ewbank 
read the note. She was so bewildered that 
she did not, at first, comprehend the truth as 

Sa reality. 

‘Shall I bring a load of wood, ma’am?” he 
asked, 

“Yes,” 

The man bowed, saying—‘‘ It shall be here 
eright away,” and went out 

In the basket were loaves of bread, tea, ground 
coffee, sugar, butter, a bottle of milk and a 
bottle of wine; some eggs, fresh meat, and 
<dried beef nicely chipped. As Mrs. Ewbank 
laid these articles out, one after another on 
the kitchen table, a few rays of light came in 
through the dark clouds that encompassed her 


§mind, and her heart, which had been lying, 
>for hours, almost like a stone in her bosom, 


moved with a few living pulsations. Not for 


‘herself, but for those who were dearer (to her 
ethan life, went up an emotion of gratitude. 


Brief thanks formed themselves on her lips. 
A thought of her dead child, lying in one of 
the rooms above, stayed her feet, as she was 


> going to the cellar for the remainder of the 


shattered tub, with which to kindle a fire in 
the kitchen stove—a thought of the living gave 
them motion again. 
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WHAT CAME 
“Go up and dress Jasper, and see that the 
fire burns while I get some breakfast. As 


soon as the room begins to feel warm, let in 
just a little air through the back window. 
Open it about an inch at the top and bottom, 
and see that it doesn't blow on your father, 
and set him to coughing.”’ 

“Shall 1 tell asked Esther, light 
playing in the large, sad eyes, that were lifted 


him ?”’ 


to her mother’s face. 

“Yes, you may tell him.” The mother 
caught her breath to repress a sob, and Esther 
went up stairs. It was nearly half an hour 
before Mrs Ewbank followed with a cup of tea, 
a soft boiled egg, and some toast, on a waiter, 
for her husband. 

“Take Jasper some 
breakfast there,” The 
two children went out, and Mrs. Ewbank, after 


You'll find 
Esther. 


down. 
she said to 
placing the waiter on a stand, shut the back 
window, which had a small 
space at the top and bottom, as directed, to air 


remained open 


the room. 
the arms and shoulders of her husband, she 


Then getting a shawl to throw over 


brought the stand to the bed-side, saying, in 
an encouraging voice— 

‘Now, Henry, you must eat every mouthful 
of this.” 

‘Have you eaten anything?” 
looking with tender concern into her wan face. 

‘‘Never mind me. I'll well 
Eat some of this nice toast, while I 


he asked, 
do enough. 
Come! 
break and prepare an egg.” 

Mr. Ewbank, with a forced effort, raised the 
cup of tea and swallowed a few mouthfuls. 
As he was removing it from his lips, he saw 
tears falling, in large drops, silently, over the 
cheeks of his wife. Her hands, busy with the 
egg, moved in an uncertain way—the tears 
were blinding her. Sinking down into the 
bed, Mr. Ewbank drew the covering over his 
face to hide a sudden rush of feeling which he 
had, for the moment, no power to subdue. 
How could he eat with his dead darling in the 
next room; dead, and he in such extremity, 
that even for the commonest burial rites he 
must be indebted to charity. A thought of the 
Potter’s Field for that precious clay, wrung an 
involuntary groan from his heart. 

“Oh, Henry! Don't give way now,” sobbed 
Mrs, Ewbank, turning to the bed, and stooping 
down over her husband. ‘It seems as if light 
and help were coming. You said the darkness 
would not always last; and | leaned, in my 
feeblenesa, on your confidence in God, and did 
not utterly fall. If you had given way—if 
your trust had failed, Henry, 1 should have 
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died. Bear up a little longer, my husband. 
Our Father in Heaven has not forgotten us, 
You that 
and that, when suffering had done its work, 


said we were in His remembrance, 
the light of His countenance would shine upon 
Is it not beginning to shine, Henry? Is it 
Who sent 
food in this last extremity ? Oh, Henry! take 
courage.” 

Mr. Ewbank drew the covering from his 
face, looked at wonder. It 
was the first time he had heard from her lips 


us. 


not a little lighter than it was. us 


and his wife in 
a sentence that expressed confidence in God. 
Her mind had always been very dark in this 
direction; the windows looking skyward, shut, 
Now she talked of 


providence—of the dawning day ; and tried, 


hope—of faith in God's 
in this his moment of weakness, to impart 
strength. 

‘You have spoken truth, dear wife!’ he an- 
awered. Self-possession restored. ‘In all the 
circumstances of our lives, even to the minutest 
particulars, God is present. I confidently 
He is present to us now in loving 
kindness—not in anger. I see it—I feel it.” 

‘* Take, then, what He has sent.”” And Mrs. 


to the stand on 


believe this. 


Ewbank turned from the bed 
which she had placed the food prepared for 


her husband. ‘It is for the preservation of 


your life.” 

She took the plate of toast and held it for 
him to eat. 

‘** Will you not eat, also ? 
Both of us have work to do, 
take 
Let us walk side by side, Lydia; 


It is for you as 
well as for me. 
and we must food in order to gain 
strength. 
step for step; in the way that opens for our 
feet—leaning upon each other, in our weak- 
ness, for mutual support. I think, with you, 
that the darkest hour is past—that light is in 
the east. Let 
hopefully, for the coming day. It 
us our work, and we must have strength to 


us prepare, thankfully and 


will show 
perform it.” 

It was hard for either the husband or wife 
to keep back the tears that were almost flood- 
ing their eyes, as they compelled themselves 
to share the food which had come, heaven-sent, 
in their extremity. It refreshed, revived and 
strengthened them both. But, higher strength 
had Mrs, Ewbank gained—strength of soul— 
in that moment of despair, when she saw her 
husband’s heart fail, and sprang to his aid, 
pointing him to the Strong for strength—to 
the God in whom he had trusted. Then were 
opened the long shut windows of her darkened 
mind, and light from heaven streamed in, She 
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felt new confidence in the future; and a calm- 
ness of spirit that gave a serener aspect to har 
countenance than it had worn for months. 

In this state, she shut herself up with her 
dead child, and alone, performed the last 
tender, fearful services its pure body would 
ever receive at her hands. Then, in its white 
robes, she bore it in her arms to the chamber 
of her sick husband, and held it for him to look 


upon. As he laid his lips to the snowy fore- 


head, he murmured, tremulously— 
‘Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 
There were many tears on the baby’s face 
when the mother carried it back. She was on 
her knees, by the bed-side, as Doetor Hofland 
entered the chamber; not having heard him 


in the room below, nor on the stairs. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
> eee 
¢ ‘) . o i. 
The Blessing of the New Pear. 
\ ~ ‘ ‘+ 7 a 
BY NINA I. 

“Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.” 

Squire Thornton sat in his easy chair before 
a glowing fire one night in December, the last 
in fact of that month, and of another year. 

Cold and erystal clear, the atmosphere with- 
out gave back in sharp, keen echoes every 
tone striking it; the silvery chime of joyous 
bells, the hurried tread of pedestrians hasten 
ing homeward; and more distant, the confused 
murmur of the city’s jarring life, swelling and 
sinking, but never long subdued. Within this 
quiet, old-fashioned parlor, the wood-fire roared 
and crackled, cutting with sword-like flames 
the huge fantastic shadows, which wandered 
over floor and ceiling, like the restless ghosts 
ofa whole generation dead. Something sub 
stantial and friendly gave to the antique fur- 
niture a peculiar grace; and from the walls 
family portraits looked down, stern or smiling 
as the case might be, a weird, silent company, 
whose lips neither love or sympathy ever won 
from their mocking repose. 

Harold Thornton sat alone, and though little 
given to dreaming, the spell of the dying year 


was on him, and he listened to its voice. A 


lonely, isolated being, to his gaze the past 
opened no brightening vista of years which 
affection had crowned and sanctified: round 


him centered no sweet home ties. In his father’s 
house, and his own boyhood’s shelter, Squire 
home widened, she sighed and wept over the 


Thornton existed with no more companionable 


shapes about his way than the phantom me- 
mories of youth, and now he was no longer 


young 


Many times of late, this man had question d 
soberly, the wisdom of his life's uims and fulfil- 
ment. The world crowned his career as a 
success; in the depths of his heart Harold 
Thornton knew it to be a failure. Age was 
creeping over him, stirring in his breast the 
yearning for something deeper than he had 
known—Love, which should greet him with 
smiles at his own threshold, and follow him 
with tears to the shadows of another leading 
outward and Beyond. 

To-night, as he reviewed page after page of 
that unwritten history which every soul con- 
tains, his mother’s face seemed bent on him 
with sad, reproachful tenderness, as if rebuking 
some sin still unrepented of. Full well Harold 
Thornton knew the shape of that early wrong, 
which had pained him sorely, and now re- 
turned again. 

In the wide world there was but one person 
with whom he claimed any kindred, and with 
that one he had exchanged no token for six- 
teen years. Each returning season brought 
with itsome softening of regret, bat an iron 
will aud pride had reared the barrier, and still 
it rose sternly between Harold Thornton and 
his only sister. Family quarrels often origi 
nate in ‘trifles light as air;’’ the root of bit- 
terness alluded to was planted in this wise— 

A college classmate and rival, for whom 
Thornton had conceived a violent prejudice, 
saw and loved his sister Marian, then a young 
and beautiful girl. Ordinarily the matter 
would not have come under his special juris- 
diction, but since their early orphanhood, 
Harold had felt himself to be the natural ad- 
visor of his sister's movements, although an- 
other guardian had been appointed her by law 
Violently, and therefore unwisely, he opposed 
Sthe connection, still unable to urge anything 
beyond a personal pique against the successful 
wooer. This utterly failed; and Marian Thorn- 
ton became eventually the wife of Richard 
Wylde. But in the heat of his indignation, the 


brother declared he would have no more deal- 


ings with so wilful a sister, and up to this hour 
had kept his evil vow. 

It was a sad weight upon the warm heart of 
the woman, when, for the first time separated, 
there sprang up between herself and brothier 
no letters or tokens to speak of a chasm filled 
by hourly remembrances. Year by year, as 
new ties entwined her life, and the cirele of 


Canimosity which no effort on her part had 
2 power to quench; gradually these attempts 
Gceased, and silence far worse than of death 
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reigned between them. For him, a man’s life ¢ ‘« Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those 
of eager activity was in store, and into this<seho trespass against us!” Like a sudden ray 
gulf he had plunged, whirling with the tide. >of light, there darted in upon his soul a per 
But when the busy day was ended, and the ception of the self-condemnation which the 
hour for repose and memory returned, there) words implied. Again and again, with still 
came with it reflections which forbade rest, ‘ deepening power, the sentence réechoed through 
which the smiles and prosperity of the world? his mind, and the veil of self-deceit fell from 
could not destroy. Yet long after time had‘ his clearer vision. The departing year rolled 
dissipated the boyish prejudice against his? its dark current to his feet, and upon that tide 
brother-in-law, an affectionate yearning went) was flung the burden of a proud and long 
out towards the sister he had ignored, and the¢sinning nature. There was no sound of de- 
children he had never seen; pride still domi-> parting wings, as the recording angel hastened 
nant checked the kindlier impulse, and nerved¢ with his sweet story heavenward; but in that 
his heart to stouter resistance. Shour of struggling emotion the man was not 
Upon the night alluded to, the solitary occu-Salone, though his witnesses came and went 
pant of the spacious and lonely old drawing-¢ upon steps of air. 
room; more lonely by far fer the silver voiced * . 
memories which sang by its hearth; had striven? ‘Come away Grace, and let William ¢lose 
vainly to shake off the dull weight of thought‘ the shutters!” 
to which the hour naturally gave rise. Thec ‘Not just yet mother, please?” 
New Year can scarcely commence its mission, ‘But it is so chilly! how can you be com- 
in the most thoughtless human soul, with no  fortable in the window ?”’ 
warning to renewed vigor of purpose; more As she spoke, the lady drew nearer the 
pungent regret for error committed; and the 
angel whose tears are said to efface the dark 
stain of sin repented, stood unseen by Squire settled herself more snugly in her easy chair. 
Thornton’s chair, waiting to perform its It was the evening of New Year's day, and 
heavenly mission. ‘busied with friendly callers, and the inter- 
‘“‘Heigh-ho!” with a sudden start he rosec change of greetings and good wishes, there 
from his seat, and began pacing to and fro>had really been no half hour which could be 
with steady, monotonous tread; glancing up‘ given to more serious, perhaps sadder reflec- 
now and then from the darkened floor to the?>tions. ‘Between the dark and the day light® 
windows, which, with shades still undrawn, ‘the time had come, and with eager and rapid 
framed the white, frosty splendor of the win-¢ survey she reviewed the life she had lived and 
ter’s night, The clock upon the mantel ticked 5 finished. 
dreamily as the moments rounded and fell,¢ So rich and full of blessing, the shadows 
and still the fire light wavered and the shadows 5 were almost too few as the grateful heart ac- 
grew denser. Suddenly the room became (knowledged. Home and family ties, wealth 
flooded with the rich, soft harmony of a fami- 2 which gave power to bless, and influence ever 
liar air, every note of which, thrilled with itsSincreasing. Save the one trial which every 
perfect melody like the most exquisite human¢such anniversary quickened into stinging re- 
voice. Such, however, it was not, but theSmembrance, there seemed more of sunshine in 
tiny Swiss clock, which was a music box as Marian Wylde’s existence than is often al- 
well. Mournfully, sweetly it sang on, and on, Q lotted to mortals. 
passing from one air to another with the slowS In the deep bay window the young girl 
gliding motion of its invisible fingers. Up still lingered, watching with curious eyes of 
from the Past it seemed to bring the music of)interest the moving figures of the broad, 
early departing days, So many friends and¢ bright square. Passing and repassing out of 
hopes, so much of life itself gone! how soon darkness into light, and from light to shade 
might his own place become vacant; yetwhere again, one loiterer, who paused upon the op- 
would the void be felt? é posite side walk, caught the picture of a bright 
It was long since the language of prayer S young face framed in the gold of its dancing 
had passed his lips; now it seemed the only ¢ curls, standing in a rich and well-lighted room. 
ehannel into which feeling could flow. The >At the same instant Grace Wylde exclaimed, 
few and simple petitions within whose circle) ‘Mamma! do come here, and see this man 
all vast and eternal meanings congregate— looking in so earnestly ; what is it for?” 
learned at his mother’s knee, he now repeated,$ ‘‘ Probably because you are so conspicious, 


* * * 


cheery, glowing grate; and then with a glance 
over the bright and tasteful drawing-room, 
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my dear unless you wish to hold a street 
levee you had best leave the window,” Laugh 


ingly the girl obeyed, and drew the shutters 


closely, turning to the open piano, the gift of 


that day, and with practised touch woke the 
music that slept in its wiry keys. 

The quick stroke of the door bell was un- 
heard, and the servant who attended it ushered 
a gentleman into the library, lit the gas, and 
drew a chair; but Harold Thornton would not 
sit Leaning upon the nearest support, he 
awaited his sister’s approach, till the eoft 
rustle of woman’s garments announced her 
coming 

With habitual grace, tempered by the natu 
ral reserve which one displays towards a 
stranger, she advanced towards him; but the 


words died upon her lips, as in the old light of 


the eyes raised to hers there flashed back a 
flood of early memories, young and warm, 
though the faces and forms of both bore evi 
dence to the flight of time. 

** Harold 


‘“‘T have come back, Marian, come home 
againto you; will you forgive and receive me? 

It seemed too like a dream, when Richard 
Wylde entered his library that evening, and 
beheld his wife with face glad yet tearful, still 
holding the hand of a gray-haired man, whom, 
in broken speech, she presented as the long 
absent brother; but the hearty welcome, re 
iterated again and again, left no room to doubt 
his gladness 

‘Isn't it strange, Gracie,” said little Di¢k 
Wylde, as he crept to his sister’s side, * that 
our unele should come back to day? What 
nice things New Year brings!” 

From her nook in the recess Grace looked 
out upon the three who sat together before the 
fire, conversing as if there had lain between 
them no dark valley of estrangement. In the 
chastened and subdued expression of the 


stranger's face shone the revealing of a word 
less experience, even to the child thought not 
utterly dim; and more to herself than in re- 
ply to the query, she whispered, “Ah, this is 
the blessing of the New Year!” 
eee 
APPEARANCES seldom ought to determine our 


judgment, When the honor, probity, or repu-S 


tation of some one is the matter in question, 
it ought not to be pronounced without a 
thorough investigation of the subject; and in 
that case, suspicions are never certainties, 


Tuere is no friend to man so true, so real, 


and so good as woman. 


Battle Hields of Our Sathers. 


A STORY OF THE REV Out TION, 
BY VIRGINIA 1 TOWNSEND, 
CHAPTER \ 

This morning of which I write, Grace Palmer 
had gone into the barn to search for new-laid 
eggs. She had found a dozen in the warm, 
dry hay, and with that fine insight which makes 
all beauty tributary to it, she gazed admiringly 
on the eggs, as they lay in her small basket, 
like large, oval buds, waiting for the sunshine 
to unloose them into great white cups of blos- 
soms. During the week which lies between 
the close of the last chapter and the opening of 
this, the spring had been very busy, doing 
great work with sunshine and south winds. 
The lilacs and the apple trees were puffed thick 
with tender green leaves, the seams of grass 
by the fences had developed into dark breadths, 
and the pulses of the earth were throbbing 
with new hope and strength, for life had over- 
come death, and spring had vanquished the 
winter. The sunshine of that April morning 
burnished the rafters of the old barn, and kin- 
died the pile of hay info a golden py ramid, 
and was like a poet, inspiring with beauty 
every homely object which it touched and 
glorified. 

Grace Palmer’s heart opened all its doors 
to these sweet influences, and the shadow 
which had been, like a winter chill, on all its 
youth and gladnesss for the last week, was ex- 
orcised by the spring morning 

She stood in the side door of the old barn, 
and the face of the earth, and the face of the 
girl, answered each other as a poem sometimes 
does the air it is set to. In each was light, 
The year looked off 
to its future as Grace looked off to hers, and 


and joy, and expectation 


read alike the prophecy and its fulfilment. 
The sweet mouth was touched with a light 
which just escaped, pronouncing itself in a 
smile, and gave a subtle brightness to the 
whole face, like the sunset atmosphere which 
suffuses a painting, and inspired the sweet 
blue eyes, looking off to the hills 

And as Grace stood in the barn door, with 
her basket of eggs, a rider on horseback drew 
up before the gate of Deacon Palmer's dwell- 
ing. He alighted hastily and walked up to 
the front door; but there was no response to 
his summons, for Mrs. Palmer had gone over 
to her nearest neighbor's, after some new 
recipé for cake, and the visitor was evidently 
somewhat impatient, for at last he ventured cau- 


‘tiously round to the back door, The footpath 
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BATTLE FIELDS 


to the kitchen brought him in full view of the 
barn, and he caught a glimpse of the burnished 
head in the door. He stole softly round to the 
front of the barn, and stood a moment where 
he could get a full view of Grace’s profile, 
standing out soft and clear from its brown 
back-ground., 

** Grace !” he said, softly. 

She turned her head. 


“Mr. Dudley!” Her face spoke a radiant: 


welcome, after the first shock of surprise, and 
the deep crimson of the cheeks had to say all 
the lips could not. 

“1 didn’t intend to steal a march on you, 
and went up to the front door in orthodox 
visiting fashion, and knocked three times, and 
getting no answer, started round for the 
kitchen, and caught the first glimpse of my 
hostess in the barn door.” 

Grace's laugh combined with her guest's, the 
silvery jets flashing in and out of his, like a 
bright thread round a strong root, 

“TI came out here to search for eggs. It 
seems to be my fate, Mr. Dudley, that you 
shall come upon me in just the circumstances 
where I should never think of expecting you.” 

‘*And those are just the places where I like 
to see you. But it is not my fault if I have 
encountered you at the churn and after the 
chickens.” 

‘“*No; Benny's shoulders must bear the first 
blame; and I ought to have been in the house 
when you knocked, but the day spoke to me, 
and | paused a moment to listen.” 

They were gving slowly up to the house, 
now, and Grace looked up timidly into the 
face by her side, It was a potent face, a Jittle 
sun-browned by exposure, but well cut, with a 
subtle harmony of feature and expression. It 
was a thoughtful, pleasant, manly face—one 
to believe in, that met you with frank, clear, 
steady eyes, whose-gaze told you that their 
owner would be true to himself, and being 
that, would be true to all men beside. 

Mrs. Palmer's look of astonishment was 
amusing, when she saw Grace enter the kitchen 
with her guest. 

“Where did you come from?” she asked, 
before recovering herself sufficiently to shake 


hands with her guest. 

From the barn, where I found your daugh- 
ter, beguiled by this spring day. Mrs. Palmer, 
I have ridden thirty miles since the sun rose, 
to take dinner with you, if I have an invi- 
tation.” 

“Of course you have, Mr. Dudley. Take 
him right into the front room, Grace;” and 
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slipping a skein of blue yarn from the backs 
of a couple of chairs, which occupied the centre 


of the kitchen, and already seeing in her 
| 
a 


imagination a couple of denuded and 

membered chickens broiling above the bright 

red coals on the hearth. 

“Have you had a happy winter and 
cspring?”’ asked the young man, as soon as 
he was seated in the parlor 

A shadow stole into the girl's face. 

‘Yes, mostly,” she said. ‘*And you, Mr. 
Dudley ?” 

“Oh, I’ve had a capital time. This living 
out doors, and turning into a savage, is just 
what I needed after seven years’ devotion to 
(ireek, Latin, philosophy, and mathematics. 
I've gained twenty pounds since I last saw 
you; and can offer some good tough muscle to 
my country when she needs it, as I believe she 
will before May fills your lilacs out here with 
blossoms.” 

“Oh, Mr. Dudley, do you really think it 
must come to that so soon?” 

**T don’t see now how it can be avoided. 
Every time the stage comes in I look for the 
tidings that the first blow has been struck at 
Boston, for the freedom of our Colonies, and 
that blow will sound like the voice of a trum- 
pet throughout the land, calling upon every 


man to set his face valiantly towards the 


camp, and do good service for his country ; 


and Grace, when the first man falls, it will be 
my summons to go!” 

“Oh, I hope, even at this late hour, that 
God will interpose and avert this terrible war 
from our land! ‘The time of the singing of 
birds has come,’ and I have taken these fair 
spring days as the year’s olive branches of 
peace, and hoped that every ship which comes 
in from England will bring us tidings of a 
change wrought in the hearts of her king and 
her parliament; just as the south winds bring 
us tidings from the summer.” 

“God grant it may be so, oh fair interpre- 
ters of times and seasons. But what if you 
have read the vision wrongly, and God sends 
us the sunshine and the singing of birds as a 
token of His love, while the darkness and the 
storms fill our moral atmosphere ?”’ 

“Then we will accept the sign still, and 
follow it through the wilderness, knowing that 
the people whose ‘God is the Lord’ must tri- 
umph sooner or later, because that good is 
greater than evil, and God stronger than 
Satan.” 

The young man slipped his hand over and 
covered the hand of Grace Palmer. It was a 
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sinall, soft hand, though it was skilful in all) table in the old kitchen; and the broiled 
the range of housewifery, and had been fam!-‘ chicken floating ina golden sea of gravy; the 
liar with every kind of domestic labor. 2mince pie, with its white ruffling rising like 

‘I like to hear you talk so,” said Edward ;emall hillocks around the white lake of crust ; 
Dudley. ‘I know now, Grace, that you have? the Indian pudding whose mellow head Mrs. 
laid the foundations of your principles broad) Palmer cleft with the merciless skill of @ 
and deep; that truth and justice must be the¢ surgeon, would have allayed any appetite, 
solemn, unalterable answer to all questions )sharpened by a ride of twenty-five miles; and 
and all trials which will ever assail you.$Grace and her mother were entertained with 
And when man or woman choose these, they 2such droll accounts of the young traveller's 
have setiled the great question of life—they first experience in the wilderness, that they 
are at rest; the atmosphere clears itself up? were several times fairly overcome with laugh- 
about them; their judgment is sound, andSter. And that dinner became afterwards to 
they do not see things through a cloud of¢each one like a light shining down through 
misapprehension, and are not governed by fit-> storm, and darkness, and their memories went 
ful impulses and imaginations.” § back and sat again in sweet visions around the 

Their conversation did not go on altogether2old cherry table in the kitchen, at Deacon 
after this grave fashion, as they sat by theS Palmer’s 
open window, that April morning, Grace with 2 They had just arisen, and Grace was about 
some embroidery in her hand, for industry? returning to the parlor with her guest, when 
was become a habit with her. Their talk went‘ Robert burst into the kitchen. The boy's faee 
right and left, touching a thousand subjects, was white, and he panted for breath, as though 
and was sprinkled all over with keen jests, and>some sudden, evil tidings had fairly swept 
clashes of mirth and of humor, though Edward S speech and sense away from him. 

Dudley's character was ‘drawn on a gravee ‘+ Have you heard?” gasped the boy. 
reserve.” Grace's reading and studies formed? ‘No; anything happened to your father, or 
a prominent topic of the conversation ; and § Benny ¢” exclaimed his mother, her heart in- 
Mrs. Palmer interpolated herself occasionally ¢ stantly taking alarm. 

during the time, for courtesy’s sake ; nowe ‘‘No, it isn't that. They've just got word 
bringing her skein of yarn to wind; now? that we've had a battle!” 

putting her anxious face inside the door to> ‘Who was victor? Speak quick, Robert!” 
consult Grace about the dinner; and whetherScried Edward Dudley, with a sharp ring in 
mince pie or baked Indian pudding had better ¢ his voice, which told one how much lay behind 
succeed the broiled chicken. ¢ the words. 

“It's lucky enough that I saved that last> ‘The first blood was spilt at Lexington. 
botile of currant wine,” murmured the busy > Eight of our men fell there, and the rest were 
woman, as she turned the various members of put to flight. But when the British set out 
two chickens on the gridiron. ‘* What a nice‘ for Boston, our men had the best of it. The 
brown that chicken is coming to. Dear me!<yeomanry hurried in from all around the 
To think I’m to have the minister's nephew ¢ country, and hid themselves bebind the trees, 
here to dinner and father away, and there’s no? and the fences, and took good aim; and made 
knowin’ whether he’s used to askin’ a blessin’, $ the red-coats pay a round price for them eight 
How he did come in, too; jist like one of theSmen that lay dead on the field at Lexington !” 
family lt’s evident enough he’s struck; hee joer a flash of joy went over the boy’s face, 
felt this ever since them letters began to come ; ¢ 2and it was answered by three others. 
but Grace has been shy as a young colt about? “Go on, boy, go on!” cried Edward Dudley, 
speakin’. But there’s no use in placin’ any $ making a strong effort at self-control. 
dependence on anything in this world, now-a-$ ‘* Well, Lord Percy came up at last with a 
days. There's that business of Jarvys’s !” ¢ brigade, for he had been sent from Boston 
and Mrs. Palmer concluded her monologue>in the morning by General Gage to aid the 
with a sigh, anda solemn shake of the head, ands British. He went through Roxbury gay enough, 
proceeded to lay the table-cloth for dinner. ¢ marching to the tune of Yankee Doodle, to 

Mrs. Palmer told her husband afterwards,>incense our men, But he was taken down 
that Edward Dudley almost beat his uncle ats when he got up with the troops, and found 
the blessing he invoked at the dinner, that ; they'd almost given up. They had hot work 
day. both sides on the retreat. Our men kept 


The trio lingered long around that dinnerSup & sharp firing, and the British revenged 
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themselves by burning and plundering houses, Sof Edward Dudley, for the fingers he grasped 
and making all the havoc that they could along? tightened on his, when he next ceased to 
the road. Lord Percy came near being killed > speak, 


himself, and near Prospect Hill our men didS ‘Dear Grace!” he drew his arm about the 
their best work, and didn’t bring up till they< sobbing girl, ‘look up with your steady eyes, 
got to Charlestown Common.” eand your brave heart, and give me courage 
“What was their loss ?”’ ‘ Let me hear you say, ‘ For life, or for death!’” 
‘Seventy-three killed of theirs, and ours¢ ‘For life, or for death!’ It came under- 
forty-nine.” >neath her breath, but steady, clear, and 


“The first blow has been struck,” said‘ strong; and then her sobs grew quiet, as the 
Edward Dudley. ‘Every true patriot has but significance of that solemn betrothal came over 
one way straight before him, and that leads to> her. 
the Continental army at Boston. I shall takeS It lifted them both out of all ordinary range 
it to-night.” 2 of feeling and emotion into a fine exaltation of 

“Our men are hurrying up. There's a» sacrifice. They looked out of the east windows 
eompany going to start before sundown. Oh,‘ to no land of love and promise, such as youth 
mother, I must go with them!” loves to dwell on—no fair home shone a sweet 

“Wait, Robert, until you've got a little > picture down the long, flowery perspective of 
stouter muscles, and stronger arms to give toS the visions of Edward Dudley and Grace Pal- 
your country,” interposed Edward Dudley. ¢ mer. 

“We shall want you in good time; only have This betrothal was sanctified by a deep and 
patience.” ¢ mighty sorrow, for each felt that a separation 

“Shall you really go to-night, Mr. Dudley?” ¢ was close at hand, which might be eternal ; and 
Grace tried to keep her voice steady along the they sat together for an hour in solemn joy 
words, but it played her traitor, and sank, and¢ and sorrow, and their souls were before God! 
failed her before she got through. At the end of this time the deacon and his 

‘“Where else should I go, Grace? when my‘ wife entered the room. The face of the for- 
country calls like this. You will give me youre mer had grown half a score of years older, 
‘God speed’ before I start ?” since Edward Dudley saw it in the autumn. 

She looked up in his face, and tried to. The old man and the young one shook hands 
fashion the words, but her lips played her? almost in silence, for the tidings they had 
false again; for a great sob palpitated in herS heard overwhelmed for a time the strongest. 
throat, and trying to swallow it back the tears? There was a flash of joy through the hearts 
strained into her eyes. The sight of them > of the aged couple, when they understood the 
moved the soul of Edward Dudley, as it hadS true state of things; but the congratulations 
never been moved before. He led his hostess? and blessings struggled up through hearts 
into the parlor, and sitting down on the old-> heavy with doubt and fears. Then came the 
fashioned lounge, mounted with brass-headed awe taking, and the deacon and his wife 
nails, he said to her, ° judiciously left their daughter alone at this 

‘Grace, it is a strange time to speak the > trying crisis with the man into whose keeping 
words which I have carried in my heart forS she had committed her sweet womanhood. 
you through all the winter; but now, that 12) «J. must go now. Be a brave girl, my 
am going away to offer my life for my country, ? darling!” 

I have but one gift left, and that is fortheS He saw she would be, when he looked at her 
woman that I love—Grace Palmer, will yous face, exalted with enthusiasm and self-sacrifice, 
take the heart that I give you ?” 2until it seemed to Edward Dudley that the 

The gift had come in too trying an hour. > face of Grace Palmer was the face of an angel 
No shrinking of natural timidity moved the soul ; They stood together in the front door. He 
of the listening girl. The hand which Edward? Jooked down on the hand which he held, and 
Dudley held lay still in his, and long, slow» he slipped his fingers over the soft palm in a 
sobs only answered him. » mute caress. 

“Grace, you will not let me go like this—2 «It's a little hand, Grace,” he said, “ deli- 
you will let me know whether I have a right> cate and responsive.” 
to carry you tender and beloved, through, “But it can hold fast for life, or for death!” 
whatever of weal or woe lies before me in this> she said 
war, whose end no man can foresee ?” 5 «And if, darling—if I should never come 

There was a wild throb of joy in the heart? back to you, but find my grave off there on 
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wome battle fleld, doing my duty, you would 
not let the storm blight your whole life; you 
would remember, when the first sharp grief had 
passed away, that I had only gone firet, and 
every night would bring you nearer to me.” 

The storm went over and shook her for a 
moment: how could it be otherwise, for her 
heart was the heart of a woman! 

Then she lifted up her face, “TI would re 
member it, Edward—living or dead we shall 
never be apart!" 

‘Never apart!” he repeated, and they both 
smiled in solemn exultation at that thought, 


A small ringlet, through which shifted as 


subtle tinge of gold, had drifted over Grace's 
ear. The young man seized a pair of shears 
which lay on the window sill, and severed the 
ringlet, with its lights and shadows, ‘1 must 
take so much of you with me, Grace! 

Her eyes said that he would take more than 


” 


that 

“Good bye, Grace, my beloved! With the 
one Love greater than mine, leave I thee!" 

“Good bye, Edward, my soldier, God go 
with you; andoh! God bring you back to me!”’ 

These last words slid up in a groan from 
the girl’s heart; and she knew it found a deep 
echo in another's, Deep, though silent, for 
there was no more words here, only a long, 
silent gaze, which drank in each face, and so 
they went apart; he, as man always has, for 
the stir and bustle of the camp, for the wild 
excitement and fierce charge of the battle fleld; 
and she, for the slow, weary days in the 
silence of her home, for bitter tears, and 
wasting heart-aches, and prayers that have 
worn away the long, silent nights, 

The path which Edward Dudley took, after 
leaving the deacon’s, led through a half mile 


of dense woods out into the turnpike, and past ‘ 


the old mill tavern, As he drew near this, he 
suddenly encountered Nathaniel Trueman, who 
was hurrying towards the house, The two 
young men shook hands, and each read the 
thought which filled the heart of the other. 

Are you going?” asked Nathaniel. 

“In two hours I shall start.” 

“So shall I,” said Nathaniel, a look of 
deadly resolve on the young, beautiful face, 

“Can you stand it?” asked his friend, so- 


licitously. ‘You look so young and slender, ¢ 


and we shall have a hard life, and hot fight- 
ing.” 

“Tho harder and the hotter, the greater 
reason I should be in the midst of it. No, Mr. 
Dudley, I know I'm young and not very stout 
yet, but what I am that I give to my country.” 
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Edward Dudley looked on the young face ; 
this was no glow of boyish enthusiasm, which 
would vanish before the severe ordeals to 
which it must soon be subjected. The youth's 

© voice had the true ring about it; and his face 
apoke for him. 

Edward Dudley's soul was moved towards 
Nathaniel Trueman; he grasped his hand ve 
hemently. “Brother soldier,”’ he said, “we 
will go together. We will share one fate, what 

ever it be.” 

The face of Nathaniel was radiant. 

‘When shall Ll meet you!’ he said, 

‘In two hours, at my uncle's gate.” And 
the two young men grasped each other's hands, 
and parted in silence 

Nearly two hours later, Nathaniel Trueman 
stood at the kitehen door of the old tavern, 
with a small bundle slung across his shoulder; 
and his mother was crowding down into the 
pocket of bis great-coat, something carefully 
tied up in thick brown paper 

**T mustn't wait another minute—come, mo- 
ther—Lucy, give me a last kiss, and your 
blessing,” said the youth, and his tones an 
awered to his face; there was a little unstead) 
ness and pain in both; and in both a fixed 
and rooted purpose which nothing could 
shake, 

Lucy came out of the pantry, the sweet roses 
all frightened out of her cheeks; she laid her 
face up softly against her brother's, ‘Oh, 
Nathaniel !'’ and the rest was lost in a sob, 

“Come, now, this wont do for a soldier's 
sister, Lucy. I want a smile instead of a sob, 
and a God speed, instead of a groan. Wait 
until Teome back with a plume in my eap, and 
epauletios on my shoulders, and you'll be proud 
then of your soldier brother.” 

And Lucy tried to smile, but it was a poor, 
faint result, little better than failure, “Ged 
‘take care of you, Nathaniel, little brother,” It 
was the old pet name, when the boy and girl 
used to go hand in hand through the low pas- 
tures to school; no wonder it faltered and fell 
in a groan, heavy with all its burden of old, 


sweet memories Nathaniel was obliged to 


put up with it. He kissed the round cheeks 
fervently, half a dozen of times, and then 
»turned to his mother 

Mrs. Trueman had been mostly silent for 
>the last hour, saying only what was absolutely 
S necessary in the way of making preparations 
for her son's departure; and going about 
quietly, and seeing that everything was done 
for his comfort that the brief time allowed, It 
is true, that she came very near dropping on 
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the floor, when he first entered and briefly 
announced his resolve to start for the camp in 
lees than two hours. 

And ashe had met thie determination of her 
son's with settled but brief opposition. She 
had tried argument and entreaty, but she had 
been borne down by a will stronger than her 
own, and Mrs, Trueman was quite too sensible 
a woman to pursue her opposition where she 


saw that it would be of no avail; and she at once < 


sot herself to work, the pale face and com- 
pressed lips only telling of the struggle going 
on within her heart. 

‘*Mother, wont you say what Lucy has?” 
asked the youth. 

Mrs. Trueman put her arms about her boy's 


neck 
“Oh, my boy, if anything should happen to 
you, your mother never would lift up her head 


again in this world! Remember, you're all 
sho's got, and she loves you better than life, a 
thousand times, and there wont be a minute of 
the day or night in which her thoughts wont 
go after you; and sometimes she'll wake up 
in the night, darlin’, and see her pretty boy 
lyin’ white and cold on the battle field; and 
the lrttle shinin’ rings of hair she used to 
twine round her fingers, all tangled up, and 
red with blood, and there wont be anybody to 
tell her it Oh, Nathaniel !—what 
will your mother do then?” and she clung to 
him, shuddering 

No wonder the heart of the boy of seventeen 
A sob came up in 


isn't true 


failed him for a moment. 
his throat, and there flashed across him a doubt 
whether his duty to his mother was not greater 
than his duty to his country; and his answer, 
when he could speak, revealed the conflict in 
hia thoughts, 

“ Mother,”’ said Nathaniel Trueman, “don’t 
talk of that; God can take care of me on the 
battle-field, as well as under your roof; but if 
you can't give me your blessing, and if you 
believe that my father, who has left me to’ 
take his place to you, would say to me, 
‘Nathaniel, stay with your mother, for you're 
all she’s got in my stead,’ I wont go this day.” 

Mrs, Trueman looked up, and her heart 
smote her; for she knew the struggle these 
words must have cost her son, and she felt that, 
if hia father had been alive that day, he would 
have done just what Nathaniel was doing. 
She did not dare to speak the one word which 
would have kept him, and when the short, 
tharp struggle of the mother-heart was over, 
the answered— 

“No, Nathaniel; it’s givin’ up more than 
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my life; but I see your heart's bent on goin’, 
aid God go with you, and cover your head in 
the day of battle, my boy—my sweet, pretty 
boy, Nathaniel!” 

There was no time for more words, She put 
her arms about the young neck again; she 
hugged the slender form to her heart with a 
long, greedy strain, and then the mother and 
sister were alone. 
down and covered her 


Mrs, Trueman sat 


face with her hands. There was no word 


spoken, and the sobs of Lucy were low and 
deop, shaking the little plump figure to and 
like a storm. 


fro But suddenly her mother 


» bounded from her chair, and rushed out of the 


door, and down to the garden gate. She saw 
the light, rapid figure, some distance up the 
turnpike, and in a moment, a bend in the 
road would have hid it from view. 

‘* Nathaniel, Nathaniel!” 

The loud, eager call, swept down the road, 
and caught the youth. 

* You'll find the minee-pie, and the ginger- 
bread, and the erullers, in your hinder pocket, 
under the blue woollen stockins; mind, now.” 

**T'll remember, mother.”’ 

The voice came back clear and cheerful on 
the soft April winds; but as Nathaniel turned, 
he brushed something from his eye which no 
soft April winds had persuaded there. 


CHAPTER V1, 
Richard,” said Jarvys the elder, throwing 
his square, burly figure into a heavy arm-chair 
one evening in the opening of June, while his 
gray eyes snapped triumphantly —‘' I've got 
that matter of Palmer's well under way.” 
Richard Jarvys sat in a small recess by the 
window. He laid down the paper which he was 
reading with a little exultant whistle 


“I hadn't 
anything about it for so long, that I'd about 


** That's good,” he said, heard 
concluded you thought the thing wouldn't pay 
and was going to let her slide.” 

Jarvys the elder snapped his fingers. 

‘Trust me for that. 1 don’t let a bird stay 
in the bushes long, when there’s a chance of 
trapping it, But this confounded war has got 
everything out of shape, and I've had business 
ov hand that’s drove all other matters out of 
mind for a time; but now I’ve got them ships 
fitted 
luck'll fetch me in some rich hauls, I've turned 


out for privateerin’, and hope good 


my attention to the Palmers,’ 

‘*What have you done, anyhow ?” asked the 
son and heir, crossing one limb over the other, 
with an appearance of deep interest. 
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“ T've put the whole thing in lawyer Wyman’s' 


hands—eapital fellow, that Wyman. If there's 
a hitch in a bill of sale, or a will, or a title 
deed, he’s sure to snuff it out; and he's sent 
nm doe’ment to the Deacon that'll give him 
somethin’ beside his Bible to chaw on;" and 
the man rubbed his bands with evident satis- 
faction at this abortive attempt at a joke. 

The June winds, with their sweet breath of 
spices, came in softly at the open window, 
for the roses, like clusters of carbuncles, had 
pened their great red vases on the bush by 
the front door, and mingling with their sweet 
soent was the faint seasoning of the sea breeze, 
for the tide was coming in. The aunset, too, 
lay upon the carpet in great furrows of golden 
light. Suddenly, in the midst of this conver 
sation betwixt father and son, there came a 
sofl, light tap at the door 

“Comein!” The gruff tones of Mr. Jarvys 
raised themselves slightly in answer to the 
timid summons, which he fancied came from 
the hand of a little ebild 

Great was the surprive of the old man and 
the young, when the door opened, and revealed 
Grace Palmer, the damask buds falling and 
riving in her cheeks; and yet a steady purpose 
vt in the dark blue eyes, and controlled the 
sweet, unbent mouth, 

‘Walk in, Misa Palmer ;’ 


man, rising, while the younger one sank back 


farther in the recess, his whole face crimsoned 
with surprise, and—several other feelings, of 
which he was not distinctly conscious 

‘Il am glad to find you alone, Mr. Jarvys,” 
chimed the silvery voice which suited the face, 
and which yet had a timid tremor throbbing 
in and out of it; and Grace Palmer took her’ 


soal 

The man glanced towards the recess in the 
eorner, but his son had shrunk farther back, 
and evidently did not wish to be discovered. 

Mr. Jarvys certainly felt awkward under the 
rane of those large, soft eyes, so he determined 
to put a bold face on the matter; and he put 
his hands in his pockets, and bowed. 

“Can L serve you in any way, Miss Palmer?” 

The blue, steady eyes were on his face, and 
Q@race’s courage was ovidently gaining the 
ascendancy over her first embarrassment, 

“1 hope that you can and will; but I wish 
first to inform you, Mr, Jarvys, that I have 
sought this interview without the knowledge 
of a human being—that nono of my family? 
have the remotest suspicion of it.” ( 
interposed Mr. Jarvys, not. 


« Exactly,’ 
knowing precisely what else to say. 


soid the elder 
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“And it is for my father’s sake IT havo 
como ;” the silvery voice gaining poise and 
earnestness as it proceeded, ‘ Mr, Jarvys, | 
thought that you might be induced to listen to 
his daughter; that you would not turn a deat 
ear and a hard heart to what I have come to 
say to you,” 

Mr. Jarvys began now to forestall the pur 
pose of the young lady's visit. A dogged 
expression of resistance began to steal over his 
face, and supplant its slight self-conscious 
smirk, 

Certainly, Miss Palmer; I'm ready enough 
to hear all that you've got to sny, only busi 
ness is business, and it aint quite 80 agreeable 
to do that with a young woman, and a pretty 
one;" with a feeble attempt at flattery. 

Cirace was too intent on the object of her 
visit, to notice or feel this. This time her 
words went direct to the point 

“Sir, you know that my father ia an old 


‘man; and I have come here to beg you not to 
break his heart and my mother’s—not to take 


away our home from ua, if the law puts the 
power into your hands 

“I'm sorry to hear th ‘ answered the man 
with a smile which touched a little on a amirk 
and a little on a sneer, and yet attempted to be 
polite, ** But business is business, you know 

“Oh, sir! do not say that.” 

In her eagerness, she leaned her head for 
ward, and the sweet, wistful face, was brough' 
full into the surreptitious gaze of Richar! 
Jarvys. He saw the tears blurring the blu 
eyes, ho heard the entreating voice 

**You will not break the hearts of my poor 
father and mother; you will not turn us al 
helpless into the street; you will not take away 
the house which shelters us, when you know 
in your beart that it honestly belongs to us! 

“I never know anything except what the 
law tella me, Miss Palmer," answered Mr 
Jarvys, curtly; for these last words had stung 
the man, and his face settled down into 
sullen determination, which gave to Grace 
Palmer no ray of hope 

"Oh, sir! do not say that! Have pity upon 
us, if we are in your power, and leave us on 
home, You have money enough to last yor 
all the years of your life, and when you come 
to lie down on your death-bed, it will not be 
any comfort to remember that you turned 
poor old man and his helpless family out fror 
the home which had sheltered them all of thei 
lives,” 

The brave girl kept her voice steady, br 
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and lay on the fair young cheeks beneath them And sho went out of the door, carrying her 
It seemed as if it could not be in the heart of (fair white face steadily; and looking at the 
man to resist that sweet, pleading face of Grace > 'Wo then, one would never have thought that 
Palmer's—pleading for more than her life. it was Grace Palmer who had been the sup 
Perhaps for the moment as he gazed, the pliant; for the ship-owner, cowed under the 
heart of the man was touched; perhaps the words of the girl, and the clear, incisive tones, 
angels who watched him at that hour, saw) were like blows which struck home on his 
that a feeling of relenting and regret stirred soul, and staggered it fora moment, His face 
his soul. His face seemed slowly to relax; Was W hite, and had a seared, coward look, as 
but it hardened the next moment; the old‘ he turned it towards his son. Then he tried 
greed and the old avarice overcame it, and the to shake off the whole thing with sneer and 
moment of grace was passed for Jarvys the bravado. Mr. Jarvys put his hands in his 
elder pockets 
‘Miss Palmer,” he anid, and his voice was “Well, Dick, that girl was cut out either for 
harsher and harder than ever, ‘it is no use (4% tragedy actress or a methodist preacher. 
to talk to me after this fashion. When a? By King George, she beats her father all 
thing's mine, I'll have it, spite of God, man, ‘ hollow She's handsome as a pictur’, too! It 
ot the devil, if I can get hold of it; and there's was worth takin’ a smart blessin’ to look at 
an end ont. The old Palmer homestead \ them eyes, and that face o’ hern.” 
belongs to me by law, and because your folks Richard Jarvys came out of the recess, 
have held it wrongfully this three-seore of years, >where he had hidden himself, his face pale 
it's no sign that T shouldn't have my rights at (and agitated 
Inst; and I am not to be frightened out of * Father, I think you was quite too hard on 
gettin’ them by any talk on religion; and I‘her.” 
reckon my last day ll be able to take care of ** Likely it seems so to you. When I was of 
itself. At any rate, I aint goin’ to be cheated your age, my heart wasn't as tough as it is 
out of my rights now, for any feare of that.” now, and IT should have yielded at once to the 
The ship-owner finished his speech with an> pleadin’ and the preachin’; but years do to a 
angry flush mounting all over his face; for (he man what they do to an oak, Dick; they 
words of Grace Paimer had stung him more ) toughen him—they toughen him, I say.” 
than he would have liked to own, and he sat “Well, father, there's such a thing as 
looking at her ina hard, deflant way, with a carrying the toughening process too far. ra’ 
lurid flash in his gray eyes rather never have owned a rod of the Palmer 
It was worth considerable to see Grace: homestead, than had that girl go out of our 
Palmer at that moment. She rose up, and > house in that fashion.” 
looked her host in the face with her ealm, Jarvys the elder glanced up furtively at his 
dauntices eyes, The last tinge of color had > son The young man's whole face held a 
fled from her cheeks, but there was no tremor \ variety of feclings, which he could not well 
on the lips set in those new, stern lines, nor? have expressed; but mortification, regret, 
in the clear ring of the voice that answered, ‘agitation, each in turn replaced the other 
steadfast as the eyes — > « Dick,” said his father, while a flash of 
“Very well, Mr. Jarvys; I shall not urge >conviction crossed the keen eyes, “if you've 
you farther. The God whose name you have taken a fancy to that girl, that's just given 
just defied, be witness betwixt us this hour, ) your father such a blessin’, now's your time to 
that I did not come for myself; that IT came strike. I'll throw in the homestead for a ma 
only to plead for the gray hairs of my father riage portion, and you'll get a pretty face, and 
and mother, because I longed to see their lastSa sharp tongue to mateh it.” 
years gq down in peace under their own roof, It was very doubtful whether the elder man 
And remember, sir! I have asked this of the > wasin earnest, for there was a sneer in his 
man whose grandfather my own risked his life tones which somewhat qualified his promise ; 
to save, and who said, when he sold him the > but Richard was too much under the influenc: 
land where our house now stands—‘ You have‘ of conflicting feelings to observe this. The 
paid for it a thousand times more than this (sight of Grace Palmer's face, kindled out of its 
gold;’ and remember that at the day ofS usual grave sweetness, had roused the passion 
reckoning, which is surely coming for you, ewhich had been smothered in wounded pride, 
there shall rise up in witness against you one >and jealousy, and bitterness, for a season. 


man—your own grandfather!" 4A sudden impulse seized the young man to 
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follow Grace, and act upon his father's sugges 
tion. He caught his hat, and hurried out of 
the house, and the sweet, pale face, went like 
a vision before the thoughts of Richard Jarvys. 


Grace !—-Grace Palmer!" 

She was turning into the lane which led up 
to her father’s house, when the voice of Richard 
Jarvys stole up to her, Grace turned quickly 
The courage which had upheld her in the in 
terview with the ship-owner was gone now, 
and a great revulsion of feeling had swept 
over her. The tears were flowing stilly down 
her cheeks. Richard saw them in the soft 
evening light; for the sun had by this time 
gone beye nd the hills, and a great lake of bur 


nished gold lay in the west The apple 
blossoms fed the winds with their sweet 
myrrh, and the year was scattering the beauty, 
and and praise of June on every object 


Girace tried to shield her tear-stained face, 
after the first start of surprise 

** Grace,” exclaimed Richard, panting up to 
her, Tt heard all that you said to my father 
just now,” 

‘You did? well?” 

She said it softly, and without much sur prise, 
for the intense emotion of the last hour had 
left her in a state of nervous prostration 

* Yea, and I was sorry for you, Grace, 1 
wish that | could help you,” 

She looked up at him, and the unbent lines 
of the lips told of sharp struggle and suffering. 
They fashioned a weak, sorrowful smile 

Thank you, Riehard 1 hoped | eould do 
something for my poor father; but I couldn’t,”’ 

Riehard was certainly touched, and he 
looked on that pale face with the old greedy 
longing to possess it; and then a triumphant 
(hought shot across him, that this hour of sore 
trial was just the one to best promote his 
wishes, and in his selfish heart the man was 
giad that that old tithe deed of the Palmer 
homestead had come to light 

Grace," said Richard Jarvys, coming to the 
point, and feeling in his eagerness tolerably 
secure of his ground, little suspecting the true 
juality of the woman with whom he had to do 
‘Grace, there is but one way in which | can 
serve you, and I’m ready to do it, if you'll 
only give me the liberty.” 

The blue eyes were turned full of intense 
eagerness towards him. ‘How can you serve 
me—what ean J do, Richard?" 

“Only give me the right to say the Palmers 
homestead shall belong to you and yours for- 
ever. Oh, Grace,"’ be went on rapid and } 
eager, ‘‘only say that you will give me the 
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right to protect you, and there is nothing [ 
will not do for your happine Your father 
and mother shall live and die in their old 
homestead ; everything shall be adjusted; and 
for you, Grace Palmer, you shall have, as | 
told you once before, the truest heart, the 
tenderest love, that man ever gave to woman,” 

Two damask roses had blown wide in the 
cheeks of Grace Palmer, while Richard was 
talking, Then they died out suddenly, and 
when he ceased, she answered with a aWweel, 
settled gravity, which was absolute to any one 
who understood 

‘Tt is useless to ask me to do this, for! 
could only give the answer that I did before, 


and you would not want my hand or my heart, 


if it was bought in this way 
“Yes, | would want it so, Grace,” eagerly 
answered Richard and in time, | have faith, 


that you would learn to love me.” 

The damask roses widened until their bloom 
touched her forehead but Grace felt that she 
owed Richard's generosity the confession; and 
after a brief struggle, the poor girl stammered 
out 

** Richard, it is impossible for me to think of 
thisonemoment, There are reasous which ren 
der itso, I have given my promise to another 


Grace's timid glance grazed Richard's face 


as she made this avowal; and she enught the 


expression made up of anger, mortification, 


ich darkened it. He was 


and jealousy, w 
silent ® moment, struggling to regain the 
mastery over himself and his yoice, Then he 
commenced, vehement 5 

** It's easy enough to recall a promise, Grace, 
under Boome Circutiistances and your situation 
certainly exonerates you from fulfilling yours. 
Remember, it is only as you belong to me, 
that I can serve you; and | plead not for my- 
self alone, but for the sake of your father and 
mother.” 

A look of ineffable disgust went over the 
face of the listening girl, One moment it was 
dyed with crimson; and then grew white, as 
the spray which fluted the sands, for the tide 
was how coming in 

She turned upon the son, as a half hour 
before she had turned upon the father, those 
large, dauntless eyes, and it was no wonder 
that the face of Richard Jarvys quailed be- 
neath the silvery scorn of her tones, when they 
came, 

“Richard Jarvys, do you suppose my father 
and mother would not sooner lay me in the 
grave by their other children, than have me 
commit such a sin—do you suppose they would 
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shelter their old age under a roof bought at 
such a price? And shame upon you, that you 
would take advantage of my necessity and 
affections to urge me to the commission of such 
a deed! No, Richard Jarvys, you and your 
father may do the worst that is in your hearts 
to do; you may succeed in driving us from 
the home which you know is rightfully ours, 
but you can never drive the heart of Grace 
Palmer to perjure itself; and oh! are you 
fallen so low, that you could have a woman 
who was base enough to be bought in such a 
way!" 

The calm, resolute eyes did not shrink or 
falter. They stood looking with reproachful 
scorn on Richard's face, after the lips had 
ceased speaking. An angry flush rose slowly 
over his cheeks, unti) they touched the roots 
of his hair; he felt that the deacon’s daughter 
had baffled him again; and for the last time 
his whole expression darkened into sullen rage, 
and his eyes flashed fiercely when at last he 
raised them to Grace. 

“You have scorned my love twice, Grace 
Palmer,” and the girl could not recognize the 
changed tones; “and you will never have a 
chance to do it again. I would have been 
your friend; but the woman who makes an 
enemy of Richard Jarvys, sooner or later has 
reason to repent of it! And with this dast 
ardly threat the baffled, disappointed man 
went on his way, to brood over schemes of 
revenge on the Palmer family, 

A gnarled old apple tree grew close to the 
foot-path in the lane, and the black, knotted 
branches were now thickly covered with blos- 
somes, like clusters of pearls. Grace Palmer 
sat down under the tree, and all the unnatural 
strength which had sustained her in the last 
hour gave way, in one long, slow sigh, fol- 
lowed by a great sob. Then the storm went 
over her. The future looked dark and desolate 
enough to the young girl, sitting under that 
lonely apple tree. 

She felt keonly—the delicate, high spirited 
woman—the insults to which the coarseness of 
the elder Jarvys had subjected her; and the 
threats with which the younger had left her, 
had not been calculated to compose her. There 
was no earthly help, look wherever she would. 
Robert was too young to render any practical 
advice or sympathy in this emergency. Ed- 
ward Dudley, suspecting nothing of all this, 
was on the battle field, and every moment of 
her life was burdened with trembling anxiety 
for him. 

“Oh God, what shall Ido? ave pity upon 
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me!’ murmured the young girl, as she sat on 
a low stone under the apple tree full of blos- 
soms, where the birds would sing sweetly the 
next dawn, 

And with that prayer there came a slow 
calm over the storm in the soul of Grace Pal- 
mer; and if there trembled for a moment over 
her heart the shadow which fell upon the royal 
poet's, when the ery was wrung from him, 
‘Lord, how long shall the wicked—how long 
shall the wicked triumph?” the question and 
the shadow were both swept away in the great 
river of light which poured over her soul, as 
she remembered with David: * But the Lord 
is my defence; and my God is the rock of my 
refuge |” 

Grace Palmer laid down at the feet of these 
words all doubts, and all fears. Her soul rose 
up to strength and calm, as she thought of the 
Love which would not leave nor forsake her; 
whose yearning tenderness was greater than 
her mother’s, when she sang over her cradle 
the lullabies of her first born ; and which was 
wiser than all earthly wisdom and strength. 

She sat very still, and the great white 
chalice of apple blossoms waved its sweet spices 
about her, the soft lights and brown shadows 
of the June evening were sparkling and shift- 
ing over the young leaves and buds; the deep 
blue above—the tender green below—all the 
beauty and fragrance of the summer night 
were living witnesses of her Father's love and 
care 

A sweet, solemn light shone over all the 
young face; a sweet, childlike smile sat now 
in the midst of it; and when Grace Palmer 
rose up and went slowly on her way home she 
was strong in the courage and faith which God 
gives to those who love Him. 

The days wore into the summer heats, and 
nothing transpired to ruffle the still current of 
outward life at the farm-house. Deacon Pal- 
mer had not yet availed himself of any legal 


counsel in the matter which lay so. heavy on 


his heart. The court did not hold its next 
session until late in the ensuing autumn, and 
the deacon still entertained a hope that the bill 
of sale, of whose existence he entertained no 
shadow of doubt, might still be discovered, 
although old Mrs. Palmer's strict search 
seemed to have exhausted every spot where 
there was the remotest possibility of conceal- 
ment, 

Grace Palmer's greatest pleasure at this 
season was in her letters. which the stage 
brought regularly twice a week. Blessed 
draughts to the heart of the deacon’s daughter 
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160 ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 
were those letters, with their strong courage,« then what wild acclamations rent the air as 


iheir calm faith, and the tenderness which 
wound its golden thread through every line, 
and suffused the whole letter as the sunlight 
did the summer. Grace leaned her heart up 
against them next to her God, 

It was evident the writer found time, in the 
midst of his new military life, to think of all 
which concerned her; to interest himself in 
her daily studies, her work, her needs, and 
feelings Pictures of camp life the letters 
held, set in such warm, vivid colors, that 
sitting in the quiet of her own room, Grace 
seemed to be mingling in the stir and din of 
the camp at Cambridge, sitting under the 
shadows of the low tents, sprinkled over the 
grass, or springing up to the call of the drum 
in the summer dawn, 

The writer always wrote brave and calm, 
not as one who puts the truth out of sight, as 
too painful to think of; but as one who had 
realized and sounded it; and then left it with 
God, certain that there, and there only, it 
must be well! Stray flashes of humor, a keen 
appreciation of all that was quaint and novel 
ia his present life, and the men with whom he 
was brought into such close contact, always 
stirred the round, full laugh of Grace Palmer, 
which it was a joyful thing to hear, with its little 
merry interludes, and quick catchings of her 
breath, for her life was young, and though the 


man she loved better than life, had gone to, 


offer his for his country, and though it was 
very doubtful whether the roof over her. head 
would shelter her for another summer; atill, 
youth and health would assert itself; she could 
not be always grave, 

At last there was a hiatus in Grace’s letters, 
and then came the tidings of the battle of 
Bunker Hill, rousing the whole country t 
new hope and courage; and above all, to 
mightier work and sacrifice. 

The next mail brought Grace a letter, the 
bold, broad hand on the envelope telling that: 
the writer thereof was not numbered with the; 
dead; but in those twenty-four hours of sus- 


pense and fear which she had endured, Grace 
Palmer seemed to have grown ten years older. 

Two weeks later, Edward Dudley's letter 
read: 

‘* Yesterday, Grace, the new Commander in 
Chief, appointed by Congress, entered Cam- ; 
bridge, escorted thither by a committee of the 
Congress of Massachusetts. What an hour. 
was that in which he rode into camp. Every: 


eye of the vast multitude assembled to witness ¢ 
his entré was turned breathless towards him; , 


he rode in, the head of the army, the hope of 
his country, the stately, and fair-haired Vir 
ginian, George Washington 1 had a fine 
stand-point, and a good view of him; ob, 
Grace! dearly beloved, | liked this man's face; 
I searched it eagerly lt is a calm, strong, 
good one; the face of a man whom I could 
follow to the death in love and faith; the face 
of a man who will, under al! circumstances, be 
true to himegelf, and of course this involves 
being true to allelse besides. I fancied—no, | 
Jelt somewhat of all which was going on in his 
soul, as the calm gray eyes moved over the 
motley assemblage of troops of which he has 
been appointed leader There was a look of 
sublime self-sacrifice on the noble face, which 
lifted it into inspiration It was the look of a 
man who had given up all for his country, 
whom no motives of ambition could sway, no 
love of power could move; who had accepted 
the great honor conferred on him as a trast 
direct from God, And looking on that calm, 
grand face, it seemed to me that this man had 
been consecrated, appointed of God, like Joshua 
of old, to lead our armies on to victory; for 
of the final result of this war I never have had 
a doubt, I do not disguise from myself the 
fearful odds against us | kuow that my 
country is still in the early dawn of that long 
day of honor and praise which | see before her, 
I know that her troops, made up of raw militia, 
are to meet an army l eftore wW hose pride and 
whose strength all the nations of the world 
have trembled; but I know, too, that we have 
veth the victory,’ 
myself—I will not 


on our side, ‘ Him who 
**I do not disguis » fron 
from you, oh, dear heart—that it must be a 
long battle and a bloody one, The strongest 
and the bravest must be brought low; but ob! 
Civace, there is sweetness, and glory, and joy 
in the death one dies for his native land; and 
oh! when I look out from the night of her 
present, to the morning of her future, my 
heart stands still for its rush and swell of joy. 
Dear land of America! When she shall strike 
off the awful yoke of her oppressors, and stand 
up in her young strength, and each one of her 
Colonies united together shall lay the founda- 


» tions of her broad, deep nationality, and take 


her fair place among the nations of the earth; 
her constitution founded in justice and right- 
eousneass, her shores a refuge for the oppressed 
and the needy, herself a light to those who sit 
in darkness, the joy and praise of the earth; 
when I look off and see her future in visions 
like these, my heart stands still and blesses 
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God that for her it is to live and die, my 
country ! 

**Do not let those blue eyes of yours grow 
into shadow reading that last word; oh, Grace, 
eweeter than the lilies, fairer than the sunrise 
of the summer morning! Sing sweet at your 
spinning wheel, my bird! Smile with the joy 
of happy and trusting thoughts over your churn 
or your books, my sunbeam! 

* Be sure that | am always with you—that | 
carry you so close and so precious—that no 
smoke of battle field, nor sound of war trumpet, 
nor thunder of cannon, can for one moment 
blur my vision, or drown my thoughts of you. 


Oh, life of my life; oh! angel face, shining by? 


day and by night before me! God be light 
and strength about thee, beloved! 

**Great is my joy! Such a country, to live 
or to die for; such a man as this George 
Washington to lead me to battle; and oh! 
euch a woman as Grace Palmer, mine, my own 
‘for life or for death.’ Rejoice in my joy, oh, 
little heart, which I feel throbbing against my 
own; there is nothing to which to compare 
thee in flower or jewel. In all things that are 
most precious and beautiful, in the solemn 
words of our betrothal, am I yours, for life 
or for death, Evwanp Dup.iey.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

The day after Grace had read this letter, 
and while the fragrance of its tenderness 
lingered fresh and sweet around her heart, 
her mother had company. Two neighbors 
happened in to pass the afternoon, and a 
greater antithesis could hardly be conceived 
of, than that which the persons of Mrs. Peter 
Street and Mrs. Thankful Strong presented. 

Mrs. Street was small, dark, angular, wiry, 
with a little pair of keen black eyes, which 
snapped and sparkled, and had a habit of 
diving and piercing into everything, as though 


they would plack some evil out of every ° 


object they lighted on. She had a small, 
wintry pair of lips, with a smile which came 
and went habitually, as though it was intended 
to qualify the snapping of the eyes, but didn’t 
succeed, Mrs. Peter Street was one of that 
large class of people who take a benevolent 
interest in their neighbors’ concerns, who are 
well posted respecting all the social and do- 
mestic relations of those with whom they are 
brought in contact; especially if there be any- 
thing wrong or unfortunate in these relations ; 
and she had a peculiar faculty, developed by 
long experience, of hunting out and holding 
up to view the worst possible side of character, 
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conduct, and motive; indeed, her imagination 
ywas never at a loss to supply the latter, which 
was certain to be the worst possible. 

Mrs. Thankful Strong was of a different 
type, physically and morally, at least; men- 
tally, there was little to choose between the 
two. She was tall, thin, with large bones, 
light skin, light hair, and light eyes, lym- 
phatic, and lackadaisical; there was a certain 
harmony of physique and expression about 
her; and all the forces of her life were what 
some author calls “centripetal,” for her whole 
being revolved in a very small orbit of selfish- 
ness. 

She never could take a broad, generous 
view of any subject; she never could see any 
matter—social, political, religious—except in 
its relations to her own comfort or welfare, 
and her absolute unsuspiciousness of being 
swayed by any such motives was really re- 
freshing; she would have been amazed and 
indignant at their suggestion. Mrs. Thankful 
Strong was of a timid, anxious, depressed 
temperament. But the two ladies shall sit for 
their own portraits, and you, reader, may 
recognize the pictures if you can. They are 
not uncommon or remarkable! 

Both ladies had brought their knitting. Both 
took out their knitting sheaths, after receiving 
a cordial reception from Mrs. Palmer, which 
reception would have been somewhat qualified 
if she had overheard the conversation which 
took place a few rods from the house where 
the two ladies happened to overtake each 
other. 

Mrs, Street and Mrs. Strong pinned their 
green and red knitting sheaths simultaneously 
to their waists, and after a brief excursion of 
her eyes about the room, which seemed to dive 
into every corner and let nothing escape them, 
Mrs. Street, who was the more loquacious of 
the two ladies, commenced. 

**] told Ebenezer I wouldn’t let another sun 
set without comin’ over and seein’, in a neigh- 
borly way, how matters stood with you and the 
deacon. We've jist heard about the trouble 
you've got into.” 

Yes,” interpolated Mrs. Strong, whose 
voice always had a little despondent, disheart- 
ened tone, as though she regarded herself as 
the most wronged and afflicted of mortals, 


2 ** Abijah says it’s a burnin’ shame in that are 


Jarvys. To think of you and the deacon's 
bein’ turned out of house and home jist now, 
as you're droppin’ into your old age!” 

Mrs. Palmer moved uneasily at this condo- 
lence of her neighbors. She was ripping a 
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coat of Robert's, which she intended trans- 
forming into one for Benjamin, and her shears 
dropped with a sharp sound on the kitchen 
floor at this crisis; but all necessity for a 
reply was superseded by Grace’s sudden en-‘ 
trance. 

She came in, in her quiet, graceful way, with 
a bit of ruffling in her hand. There was aS 
light and peace on the sweet face, which flowed ¢ 
from deep springs in her soul that neither of 2 
the guests could fathom, Both surveyed her. 
intently as she shook hands with them in a 
quiet, neighborly sort of fashion, and then 2 
took her seat. ; 

Somehow the bright face resting in a light 
which flowed from some inward spring was 
not to the taste of Mrs. Street. Then the quiet 
grace of the girl’s words and manner excited 
that petty feeling of envy and antagonism 
which ignorance and malice are apt to feel for 
real superiority of mind and character. 

“I'll take her pride down a bit,” mentally. 
resolved Mrs. Street; but this did not prevent 
her making very cordial and minute inquiries 
after Grace’s health, which were answered in 
a frank, ladylike fashion, although it was 
apparent that Grace’s heart was not in them. 

Mrs. Street returned to the subject which 
had been interrupted as soon as she thought 
the way sufficiently opened. 

“I'm glad, Grace, to see you aint any more 
down in the mouth with this. trouble that’s‘ 
come on you all, I declare I couldn’t sleep a‘ 
wink the night I heard of it. To think of: 
Deacon Palmer—such a good, prayin’ man¢ 
as he is, bein’ turned out of the house and « 
home that’s been his’n, and his father’s afore 
him, for nigh upon seventy year, and a young < 
family on his hands.” 

‘That's jist what I said to Abijah,” sighed $ 
the dolorous tones of Mrs. Strong; and the‘ 
blue and white yarn flowed in a variegated < 
stream over her fingers. < 

There was a little silence. Mrs. Palmer 
nervously tore down a seam which required‘ 
the strength of both hands to separate; but 
she did not speak a word. Grace bent over? 
her ruffling, with quick flushes deepening 
anil rising on her cheeks until they touched 
her forehead. The lips sat for a moment in 
a bent, disturbed line; then she looked up—; 
her soft, steady eyes bent full on her guests. < 

“We are grateful to you both,” said the. 
steadfast voice, which did not break nor ripple: 
from beginning to close, *‘for any sympathy ‘ 
you may feel for us in our troubles. But it is: 
one of which we prefer not to speak at present; < 
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and you will therefore excuse both mother and 
me if we ask you not to pursue the subject.” 
Mrs. Street was, as she afterwards expressed 
herself, thoroughly taken back. She looked 
at Grace, who answered her with a bright, 


<clear, steady look, and in mingled confusion 


and surprise, managed to stammer out, 

“I didn’t ’spose you'd feel bad at old friends 
expressing their sorrow for your trouble.” 

‘*We appreciate all true sympathy, Mrs. 
Street, only just now, we want it given as we 
must receive it—silently.”’ 

There was, of course, no more to be said, 


Safter this. Mrs. Street devoted herself assidu- 


ously to her knitting for a few moments, as 
did her neighbor, whose perceptions were ina 
somewhat nascent condition; and when the 
dark little woman opened again, it was on a 
topic she took care should be very remote from 
her last one. 

She launched out into her neighbors’ affairs, 
personal and private, with a relish, which the 
keen snap of the black eyes bore witness to; 
and her tongue and her knitting needles seemed 
each to add fresh impetus to the other. There 
was no painful fact in the past history of those 


S who came within the range of her remarks, that 


Mrs. Street did not drag out, and hold up in its 
worst light; her speech slurred over every 


> character that she touched; wheresoever there 


were especial motives for silence and charity, 
there did the evil imagination of Mrs. Street 
delight to flout; where there was any room 
for doubt respecting the motives which induced 
any line of action, she was sure to supply the 
wrong one, and her speech was interpolated 
by nods and mysterious shakes of her head, 
calculated to give it foree and emphasis in the 


2 eyes of her listeners, although she took care to 


interfuse her gossip with various sanctimo- 
nious expressions of regret and dismay at 
the evil of mankind in general, and of the 


> subject of her discourse in particular. 


Tick! tick ! had gone an hour; click, click! 
had gone Mrs. Street’s needles; clack, clack! 
had gone her tongue, when at last she paused, 
with a dim consciousness that she had had the 
ground mostly to herself. Grace and her 
mother had each seemed intent on her work, 
though any keen observer might have read 
various signs of displeasure in the face of the 
former. The flushes went and came rapidly in 
her face; sometimes the look of indignation 
alternated with one of amusement, or she 
flashed up a glance of curiosity at the speaker ; 
but she was very quiet, and Mrs. Strong only 
intruded an occasional “Dear me! I can’t 
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believe my own ears. What is the world a 


comin’ to?” in the most lugubrious of tones. , 

“Of course, I don’t know as it’s true ;’’ Mrs. 
Street resumed again, somewhat qualifying in 
her tones. She had been indulging in various 
uncharitable surmises respecting a friend of 
Mrs. Palmer’s and herself, which surmises she 
had endeavored to fortify with proofs that 
would have shrivelled to nothing before the 
slightest investigation of candor and good 
sense, 

“IT don’t believe that 
truth in the whole matter, Mrs. Street,’ 
last remark had been 


of 


’ said 


there is a word 


Grace, to whom the 
addressed; and she quietly turned down the 
corner of her ruffle. “It’s always so much 
pleasanter to believe good than evil of people, 
and in this case, it’s safer.” 

This reasoning did not quite gratify Mrs. 
Street. 

‘* But where there’s so much smoke, there's 
sure be some fire. Still, say, I 
al'ays like to think the best thing of 
neighbors that I ean ;” with a dim feeling that 


to as you 


my 


she might have gone too far. 

Grace's clear eyes were raised once more to 
her guests; the peach-bloom sat still in her 
cheeks. 

“T think, Mrs 
voice, answering the steadfast eyes, ‘* that it is 
our duty not only to think, but to speak well 
of them; to hide any wrong which they may 
have done hide our own, and 
never speak of their failings if we can avoid it, 
and see always only what is pleasant and good 
in them. I think is what Christ 
meant, among other things, when He said— 
‘Do unto others as ye would they should do 


Street,” said the steadfast 


as we would 


also, that 


unto you. 

The silvery voice stopped. Mrs. 
face showed that the rebuke had struck home; 
and she was not a woman of very acute sensi- 
bilities. For once, she was at a loss what to 


Street's 


say, and when she spoke again, her words did > 


not touch the last subject. 


‘Grace, may I ask, how long it was since ? 


o” 


you jined the church! 

* About two years, Mrs. Street.” 
and tones bright and quiet. 

«Wall, I must say, Grace,” with « triumph- 
ant sparkle of her eyes, feeling that now she, 
was going to annihilate the girl, ‘ you're well 
fit now to go right inte any minister's family.” 

Grace looked up with the smallest possible : 
smile, unbending the red line of her lip; she 
was perfectly clear and calm. There was not: 


The face 


the faintest shade of embarrassment about her. § 
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‘*T hope that I shall be, Mrs. Street, if I am 
ever fortunate enough, as you say, Lo enter one.” 

Mrs. Street was effectually silenced. 

Mrs. Strong now found that her turn had 
come, 

“Isn't it a dreadful thing to think on, Miss 
Palmer, this horrid war that we’ve got into? 
I don't know what's, to us all. 
There's Abijah’s completely thrown out of 


become on 


business by this horrid war.” 

“1 know it falls very heavy on us all,’ an- 
swered the Deacon's wife; ** but you know, 
Miss Strong, it’s a war undertaken for our 
rights and liberties; for our children and our 
children’s, and we must bear the burden as 
we can, and leave the rest to God.” 

‘But then there's my husband's business, 
Miss Palmer; if it hadn't been for this war, 
he'd a made a very comfortable year on’t; 


ana 
now I don’t see what’s to become of us and the 
children.” 

‘*L sympathize with you, Miss Strong,” 
**but, don't it 


an- 


swered her hostess; comfort 
you to think that you're sufferin’ in a good 
cause, and that this war is a righteous war ? 
for you know, all that we hold dear or precious 
is at stake.” 

“IT can’t find any comfort in that,” an- 
the tone of 


swered Mrs. Strong, in same 


doleful obstinacy—** I’m sure I'd rather that 
the Britishers had had all that they wanted, 
than that my husband's business should‘have 
been ruined.” 

‘** But, Mrs. Strong, would you rather your 
should 


have 


country have been ruined? —your 


children been slaves, than suffered 
the evils which this war will bring upon us?” 
inquired Grace, earnestly, as she rolled up her 
band of muslin; for the afternoon was growing 
low. 

‘We got along well enough afore the war, 
and I’m sure it couldn’t be mach worse for us 
to have the country go to ruin, and the chil- 
dren slaves, than to have Abijah’s business 
broke up. Jest think of that!” 

Mrs. Strong did not fathom the thought 
which flashed through Grace’s mind at that 


mement. She saw the large, intent look, bent 


don her with a peculiar expression, and the 
»lips open; but on second thought—a thought 


which certainly involved no compliment to 
Mrs. Strong, Grace closed them, and set about 


‘getting tea, while Mrs. Street, who had re- 


mained quiet for an unprecedented length of 


time, went deep into the mysteries of a new 


recipé for dyin’ blue, which she had obtained 
from Mrs, Palmer. 
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The supper passed off pleasantly enough, as 


suppers usually did at Deacon Palmer's. Ever 


Mrs. Street's eyes seemed to soften somewhat? uppish thing—dreadful ! 


as she praised the light, snowy biscuit an 


the blackberry jelly, which “relished” with it 
so nicely, and the raised cake, in which she> very much injured tone, ‘‘ she wanted me to say 
that this war was all right, when it’s ruined 
But, though she seemed unusually quiet, Mrs. 2 Abijah’s business; and he isn't very fore- 


averred Mrs. Palmer ‘‘ always had the luck.” 
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1 neighbor. 


1) mother’d spile her.” 


Street was gathering up her forces for a last‘ handed, either.” 


attack on Grace; for it did require some, **Grace,”’ said Mrs. Palmer, as she assisted 
courage to meet those steadfast, intent eyes, 
which Mrs, Street felt, looked beyond her face, 


at something she did not feel quite assured $ Street, this afternoon.”’ 


about. With the last cup of tea, however, 
her courage rose, and with a little spiteful 
twinkle of her black eyes, she turned on Grace, 


saying 


**T’ve heard a story about you, Grace, from 


lips. 
‘Wall, it was cool, child; but I must say, 


a thousand different quarters, which I'vecit was to the pint.” 


denied to every one, co’s I didn’t believe a 


” 


word on't; it aint like you. 

“Isn't it?” asked the girl, quietly breaking 
off a corner of her cake. ‘Then it probably 
isn't true. 


‘*No; but folks will have it that you’re en- 


gaged to Parson Willetts’s nephew, for all you 
aint seen him more than half-a-dozen times, 
and that you wrote him letters regularly, all 
last winter, though you'd hardly had time to 
scrape acqaintance with him. I only mention 
this to let you know how folks talk, for 1 know 
you’re too right-minded a girl to do such 
things; only, I'd like to be able to say that I 


had your word for’t that there wasn’t a letter 


of it true.” 
The rose-buds had hardly deepened in Grace's 


cheek ; the face was not turned from its bright‘ 


quiet. 


“You can give people a better answer than : 


that, if you desire to oblige me, Mrs. Street,”’ 
she said, with sweet gravity. 

‘Can I, now? Wall, I shall be glad to serve: 
you, Grace, if you'll only tell me how;”’ the: 
black eyes snapping sharply. 

Will you please to tell anybody who asks < 
you about my affairs, that as they are none of: 


your business, you have not meddled with 5 


them, and are consequently unable to give 
them any information.” ¢ 

Mrs. Peter Street was effectually silenced. | 

Soon after tea, Mrs. Palmer's guests found 
that imperative duties summoned them home. 
Something of their feelings may be surmised 
from a brief conversation which they had 
together soon after they had left the front: 


gate. : 
“I haven't enjoyed myself particularly,” . 


[TO BE CONTINUED 
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A Song for Me. 


BY LULU HOLMES. 
Is there no song for me? 
Still from high barps is poured the “ deathless 
singing,” 
Joy sweet and precious to earth's children bringing, 
Still from rapt lips is breathed soft melody— 


Is there no song for me! 


I listen to the voice 
Of the swift winds, on some grand mission flying, 
The summer boughs, in their full gladness sighing, 
These all have made my listening soul rejoice 
With their deep, thrilling voice. 


For ine, have passed the gleams 
Of the rich sunlight on gay billows shining, 
§ And glistening dews, with wreaths of foliage twining, 
When glance the cool stars on the lingering 
streams— 
Ob, purest midnight gleams 


' 


For me, has walked the moon, 
In the clear depths of Heaven, her lone way keeping, 


‘Smiling a blessing o'er low flowerets sleeping, 


Lulled on the breast of the fresh, leafy June— 


Fair, silver-mantled moon 


And I have known the night— 
The epirit’s night, of toseed and saddened feeling ; 


¢ Yet ’mid its shades new wonders kind revealing, 


Till I have knelt to bless his loving might, 
Who giveth “ Songs at night.” 


Ob, is it not for me 
To twine the trembling lyre my God hath given? 
To lift its chords—to catch the notes of Heaven, 
Kneeling in rapture, that there still may be 
A song for me? 


Mossaie., Pa, 


said Mrs, Street, in a confidential tone, to her 
‘That are Grace is a dreadful 
1 al’ays said her 


“And to think,” added Mrs, Strong, in a 


her daughter in gathering up the tea dishes, 
“1 was beat atthe way you answered Jfiss 


‘*What did you think of it on the whole, 
mother?” asked Grace, with a dainty smile 
just showing itself around the corners of her 
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Metters to the Girls. 
No. XV. 
BY AUNT HATTIE. 
How natural to the human heart, after re- 
eeiving favor upon favor from a dear friend, 


to almost accept them as a right, forgetful of the - 


burst of gratitude with which the first kindness 
was received. That phase of fallen human nature 
is the only explanation to me, of the strange 
indifference a daughter often manifests towards 
her mother, whose life, from the moment she 
first clasped her babe in her arms, until the 
present time, has been one long act of self- 
abnegation and denial. But that this is so, 
does not prove that the response of gratitude 
is any the less acceptable to the mother, only 
that she can walk her path in life cheerful to 
the end because of the great, super-abounding 
love God has given her, making her willing to 
sacrifice cherished plans, and hopeful desires, 
implanted when her own eyes looked out into 
a bright, unclouded future, that her child may 
be happy; neither does it excuse, in the least, 
the neglect on the daughter's side, or make it 
the less reprehensible. 

To this, as to other rules, there are excep 
tions, and it affords us much pleasure now and 
then to note them. In these happy cases the 
mother is not a mere household drudge, labor- 
ing on from Christmas till Christmas again, 
with scarcely a thought of rest or recreation, 
ministering to the appetites and wants of all 
around her. She is not always the one to stay 
at home from the pic-nie and concert, or the 
mental feast. Her seat in the carriage for the 


pleasant afternoon drive is not always vacant,» 
nor the perusal of the latest extra, or the wel-° 


come monthly the last for hereyes. From one 
of those favored mothers, whose daughter now 
rests beneath the tree of life, by the river of 
God, I heard this high encomium—*“ When I 
was tired, she would not even let me bathe my 
face or brush my hair, but as tenderly as if | 
were a babe, she would cool my forehead with 
her soft touch, and smooth my hair. Oh! you 
cannot think how I miss her!” She had all¢ 
your gifts, girls! She was sweet and beanti- 
ful, with graceful form and ease of manners, 
and mind that showed no mediocre attain- 
ments, and yet she was not above any humble4 
office for her mother, who often wearied amid? 
the cares and duties which no other shoulder 


but her own could bear. 

I believe no one passes beyond the state to 
feel pleasure at a respectful word, or deferen- 
tial action, or deed prompted by kindly 
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(thought; but pause a moment, girls, and ree 
if you cannot recall some day that passed 
without giving either of these to her, who by 
ties of relationship deserves them above all 
others. You, perhaps, did not take the trouble 
to go out and ask her into the parlor to see a 
caller, whose companionship would have af- 
forded her almost as much pleasure as to your- 
self. You chatted merrily with your brothers 
and sisters over the litile items of news 
gathered in your morning walk down town, 
but did not think of recapitulating it to her, 
when she came into the sitting-room, to enliven 
up her dull hours. Possibly you gave a little 
smile to your fun-loving sister, when your 
mother asked a question about our Southern 
fleet, that betrayed the geographical locations 
of the seceded States, were not quite as defi- 
nitely defined in her mind as the arrangement 
of her spices and sugars. Did it ever occur to 
you, as a very probable case, that when your 
mother’s mind reached maturity, and every 
day brought stray yearnings for draughts of 
knowledge, the fountain was sealed by little 
hands that choked it up with care and anxiety 
never more to run clear to her lips. If such 
was the truth, then how, like the ghost of in- 
gratitude, will rise up before you that smile 
when memory spreads out, as in an open pano- 
rama, all your mother’s love and self-denial ; 
and giving up of her mental life that you 
might be perfect in all knowledge and learn- 
ing, and possess the joy that springs from a 
well cultivated intellect. 
Berea, Onto. 
+222 > 


Solitude. 


BY MRS. H. 
The clock has struck—the house is still— 
The children slumbering lie, 
And none aro left to break the spell, 
Save one poor cricket and I. 
The knitting is carelessly thrown aside, 
The books neglected lie, 
And lonely as in a haunted house 
Are that one poor cricket and I. 
I hear a step on the turfy walk, 
I know it as it draws nigh ; 
The latch is lifted—no more alone 
Watch one poor cricket and I. 
~2eecoere 
Ir isa secret known but to few, yet of no 
small use in the conduct of life, that when 
you fall into a man’s conversation, the first 
thing you should consider is, whether he has 
a greater inclination to hear you, or that you 
should hear him. 
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re tH} ’ slowly and solemnly read, her attention was 
. ed f { a - ’ . 
Ry ay a Com or tr, Carrested. Then she heard, “Do good and 
¢ . o 2 
BY ELIZABETH. lend, hoping for nothing again; and your 
reward shall be great. Judge not, and ye 


‘Oh dear, dear! must I lose faith in every- 
body—is the whole world cold and selfish? shall not be judged—condemn not, and ye 
caring little for its friends and nothing for its shall not be condemned: forgive, and ye shall 
enemies.” Thus mused poor Mary Parker, , be forgiven.” Was that on purpose for her? 
as she prepared her husband’s simple morning The impatient and trustless nature was sub- 
meal. Her little Georgie had just returned dued. She did not tell John, but she told the 
from Susan Wing's to say, “Mrs. Wing says best of friends, her Father in Heaven, and He 
she cannot pay you till next week.” strengthened all her weak efforts for good. 

This little sum Mary had toiled with aching 2 He blessed her temporally too, so that she 
eyes and weary fingers to earn, upon ¢ could believe it was truly said to her and her 
- Shousehold, ‘‘ Ye shall lack for nothing.” 


“Seam and gusset and band, ‘ 
Band and gusset and seam, S CIT are ae 
Till over the buttons she fell asleep, § Oh | t ° 15 
li over § § ) < . ° 
To sew them on in her dream.” ¢ © ¢ ¢ oset nN the arret, 
and now, to hear again, as repeatedly before, ; BY BENCOTT. 
‘*tiext week she shall have it,” made her heartS Up in the garret there isa closet, rudely par- 
feel really distrustful and rebellious. ¢ titioned off from the rest of the space. It is 


‘*She can dress and take journeys, sit at a>a store place of things past their days of use- 
bountiful table and have servants to wait upon¢ fulness; yet because of their connection with 
her, whether she earn it or not; and I—well, ?the past, too precious to be thrown away. 
it is just the same thing as helping to supportS There are such closets in every house; and 
her—I can’t do it, or bear it. That money ¢looking through them we may find, worn into 
was for my new dress and to take me to my )the dullest and most common place histories, 
mother’s home for the first time since John<threads of gold, which flash and gleam when 
and I were married—ten long years—and touched by rays of memory. There are gar- 
mother sick too.”’ ments in every house which death has made 

Sickness and many unlooked-for disappoint- ; sacred; trinkets whose gilding time cannot 
ments had made repeated visits at Mary’sStarnish; frocks and aprons full of sweet, sunny 


% humble home, so that although she and her¢ memories; playthings written over with prints 


husband earned their bread by the sweat of >of little children’s fingers. 

their brow, they were unable to gain mores It soothes and softens us sometimes, to go to 
than a moderate subsistence. Mary herself?these old closets, and give ourselves up to 
had just risen from a bed of sickness, and\ musings. By the memory of days and scenes 
weary, weak and almost crushed by the cold-¢ forever gone we may be saddened; yet it will 
heartedness of those well-to-do in this life, no>be with a deeper sense of our responsibility, 
wonder that her sensitive spirit thus pondered, (and a more earnest purpose—since we see so 
forgetting, for the time, the ‘silver lining’ to? plainly written on all things: Passing away—to 


her cloud. Hers was usually a quiet, patientSso live that we shall ‘redeem the time,” that 
i trust in the care of her Heavenly Father; but¢we shall turn the key in the door behind us, 
i repinings would sometimes, as now, steal into>and retrace our footsteps down the crooked 
) her heart. Something whispered within her, ¢ staircase, to take up again our accustomed 
: ‘Trust and try, and God will care for thee ; 2 burdens. 

these vexations, patiently borne, will bless thy Here hangs an old bonnet, equally marvel- 

soul.” 2lous in form and fineness. A young bride's 


«« But,” she said, “I must tell John all about S face looked out from under that ‘ scow of a 
it frst; if my heart is relieved, my soul shall¢ front ;” and one, at least, thought never pret- 
be patient.” )tier bonnet shaded a sweeter face. Ah, bon- 

i Thus yexed and unwilling to trust God alone, (net! . Your delicate straw-color has worn to 
she sat at breakfast. At ,the conclusion of2tawny yellow. There are wrinkles on the face 
the meal, John, as usual, took the Bible;Syou shaded. The dark hair is being twined 
he opened at the sixth chapter of Luke. ? with silver, and the blue eyes grown dim. 

Mary was so absorbed with herself that she There lies another relic of those earlier days, 
scarcely took note of the precious words, but¢ More than once, or twice, or thrice has this 
as the command, ‘‘ Love ye your enemies,” was? old-fashioned straw bag traversed across the 
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ray 


> the house is still; the flute has gone and the 


What stores of pleasant and comfortable things voices are hushed. There is one that I shall 


it carried for the tedious journey, before the 
days of railroads! Bottles of milk for babies ; 
picture books for restless Willies; gingerbread 
for hungry Amies; books, parting presents 


from kind friends left behind; a note, full of ¢ 


things too precious to be spoken from one 
whose last pressure lingers yet on the plump, 
white hand that carries the travelling bag; a 
key, ah, what a storehouse of pleasant things 
ean we unlock with that key! Turn it in the 
door! Was ever a place like home? Go in 
with the young mother, and look through the 
quiet rooms. No matter for the dust! it always 
gathers in a closed house. See the cosy sitting- 
room, just as it was left two months ago. 
There is the work-basket on the shelf; here is 
the sewing chair beside the large stand ; there 
are the little high chairs standing back against 
the wall. It was forethought to get the fire 
all ready to kindle against this return. Light it 
up, and the cheery blaze makes a new room of 
it. Let the children wander around, renewing 
old acquaintance with chairs, and table, and 
curtains. Peep into the snug kitchen! Here 
is the study—*‘‘ papa’s room,”’ where, through 
long days he sits writing. Ifthe owner of the 
travelling bag chances to be “making calls,” 
here play the children, or sit by turn on fa- 
ther’s left knee. He says they do mot disturb 


him; and ever did children disturb their fa- ; 


ther? Over the study is a chamber, before 
which the mother pauses in her round, and 
she opens it as if it were a sacred place. The 
children look up wonderingly at the tears that 


fall as she turns away. ‘‘A good man died? 
there, Willie ;” and as she descends the stairs 5 


she repeats over and over to herself, “The 
places that knew him shall know him no more, 
forever.” The sitting-room again—the bag! 
We had almost forgotten it! Well, it hangs 
there now, unused; its purple strap all faded. 
Thrown away, or burnt with old rubbish by 
and by. Then, good bye to thee, bag! 

A bathing dress, spotted and soiled with 
use. How the waves curled over us then, so 
lightly and so constantly. Other waves now, 
as constantly, but not as lightly. 

Here is a flute stand, of home manufacture. 
Good service it did, though, to the little flute 
player. How clearly still the sounds come 
floating up the winding stairs, across the dusty 
garret, through the open door. It is Sabbath: 
evening, and the family is gathered on the long 


never hear again, until it welcomes me through 
; the gates of the Heavenly city. Oh Time, thou 
’ dost pass thy relentless hands over us all, and 
we are changed | 

Behind an old threadbare overcoat hangs a 
\dressing gown—a ‘Joseph’s coat’? of many 
-colors—new, when Will started for college. 
2 Those elbows have seen service—* grubbing” 
, till far into the ‘*wee, sma’ hours.” Long 
2 talks over Junior fires, when David and Jona- 
) than’s hearts were bound together in firm, un- 
calterable bonds. Long, long looks into the fu- 
> ture from that study-coat, when lights from other 
windows had given place to darkness. College 
life and the dressing gown put away together : 
one to be remembered, the other forgotten. 

By itself, in the corner, hangs a worn car- 
pet bag, on which the dust has gathered for 
long months. Its owner came home from a 
journey, laid it down, and left us for that 
*“bourn from whence no traveller returns.” 
In it is the roll of handbills on which are 
printed the appointments for lectures never 
delivered. ‘Let me die fighting!’ was his 
petition, and God suffered him. The sword was 
not unbuckled till the soldier was ready for the 
grave. The carpet bag hangs here; Ae has no 
need of further changes of raiment, for God has 
clothed him in the white robes of immortaljty. 

So, one by one, we are putting off the wrap- 
> pings; One by one earthly things fail us. By 
‘and by we shall drop the last—these bodies, 
>» God in mercy grant it, that then we may find 
‘a dwelling in that city which hath foundations! 

— econ 
Tue Apornment or Home.—Sweet is it to 
‘the woman whose privilege it is to keep silence 
in the church and to speak only by her life, so 
‘ toarrange her home scenery that it may whisper 
in gentle and holy, but unmistakable accents 
io the understanding heart and cultured mind; 
and amidst an adorning veil of flowers may be 


S traced the under-current of living water vivifying 


them; so that, wearied, she may drink of the 
brook by the way, and hold up the head, or, in 
>sweet communion with God, may rest and be 
still. If any will take the trouble to examine 
,into the causes of the impression made by the 
‘aspect of any of the homes they visit, I believe 
they will find that the modification which, in 
‘various proportions, Christian holiness, love, 
‘and cheerful activity may have given to the 
‘dressing of every room, is, in fact, that which 


piazza. Now voices join in, and the chords imparts the sensibly felt, but nameless charm 


rise full and sweet. No, no! Iam alone, and? 





to domestic scenery. 
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The Store Girl. 


A week at the sea-shore gives large oppor- 
tunity for the study of human nature, Its 





phases, as there seen, are curious and instruc- 


tive. What people really are, comes out on 
exhibition. Individuality is thrown, with 
great distinctness, on a common background, 
and each reads the other’s character almost as 
plainly as if it were written in a book. Ask 
your friend what she thinks of Mrs. or Miss 
So-and-So. If she have met her at the sen- 
shore, she will answer without hesitation, and 
offer you a leading trait, favorable or unfavor- 
able, but very near the exact truth. It is 
remarkable how entirely some people are off 
their guard at the sea-shore—how completely 
they act themselves out. You see the true 
lady and gentleman there—limited to no, 
class, grade, or set; the snobbish pretenders, 
whose every act gives the lie to their pretence; 
the jaunty vulgar, who obtrude their Jack of 
culture and common-sense in the faces of all ; 
and the consciously inferior, or over-modest, 


who move about straight-laced, weakly imagin- 


ing that they are the observed of all observers. 

Sitting on the piazza of the Surf House at 
Atlantic City, enjoying the cool sea breezes, 
this conversation reached me. I could not 
help hearing it, for the speakers were close by, 
and talked in loud tones. 

**Who is that girl?” was asked in a curious 
voice, as if the person indicated had, from some 
cause, awakened an interest in the speaker’s 
mind. 

The individual referred to was a young lady 
of fair complexion, whom I had noticed several 
times. There was something about her that 
attracted all eyes; and yet she was neither 
richly nor gayly attired, and evidently shrunk 
from observation. The style of her face was 
a regular oval; complexion, as I have said, 
fair; eyes, a soft bluish gray, large and calm; 
height, medium; carriage, easy and uncon- 
scious; dress plain, and not costly, but of the 
finest quality, and in perfect taste. No won- 
der that in the flaunting, obtrusive, overdressed 
mass of her sex, she stood individualized, nor 
that the question which had just come to my 
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‘One of Levy's store girls.” 

“No!” 

‘‘Yes; I’ve bought many a dress from her.” 

‘‘Now, you don’t say so! Well, it does 
beat all! Oh, yes; now I recognize her. One 
of Levy’s girls! Isn’t it about time we were 
going home, Kate?” 

‘I rather think it is. When it comes to 
being mixed up with this sort of cattle, I'm 
for retiring. A store girl! Well, well!” 

Naturally, after such a revelation of them- 
selves, I observed more narrowly the speakers. 
How remarkably they contrasted with the 
young lady about whom they talked so depre- 
ciatingly. They were dressed in gay grena- 
dines, and exhibited a profusion of costly laces 
and jewelry. At first sight, their faces indi- 
cated gentle blood; a second and closer 
inspection, revealed the essential taint of com- 
monality. I speak of blood in the truer 
sense, a8 representing mental and moral quali- 
ties. The refined and the vulgar are in all 
social grades. Blood flows not in obedience to 
conventionalities. lt may be as purein the veins 
of a peasant, as in those of a titled nobleman. 

A tall lady passed, leaning on the arm of a 
short, stout gentleman. She was pale and 
thin, with a refined and gentle face—he bluff 
2and hearty. The two girls looked at each 

other, drew down the corners of their mouths, 

snickered—I use the right word—and then 
stuffed their handkerchiefs in their mouths to 
) keep from laughing outright. 

2 “They'll kill me, Em, if they stay here 
omuch longer,” said one of them, shaking with 
Claughter as the couple disappeared in the 
Shouse. ‘I never saw anything so funny.” 

; Hush, Kate,’’ was rejoined, ‘here’s Father 
¢ Time.” 
§ IL looked in the direction of their eyes, and 
Cobserved a thin, white-haired man, with bent 
5 form and slow steps, coming along the piazza. 
, His figure was striking, and gave the impres- 
’sion of a once strong man, who had yielded 
,under protest, step by step, as age advanced, 
‘and now stooped, half sadly, in conscious 
>» weakness, under the weight of many years. I 
was touched by his aspect. Not so my young 
ladies. He was game for them. Already they 
‘had designated him as “ Father Time ;” and 
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ear was frequently asked. I listened for the now, as he came towards us, they stared at 


answer. 


Shim rudely, casting sly looks at, or nudging 


‘Don’t you know her?” I noticeda tone > each other. 


of contempt in the voice. 


¢ ‘Ascythe and hour glass would make the 


‘* There’s something familiar in the face, but > figure complete.” 
for the life of me I can’t make her out;’$ Hewasclose upon us, I felt shocked. Unless 


returned the first speaker. 


¢very dull of hearing, the rude sentence must 
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have reached him. There was a second crowd- 
ing of handkerchiefs into the young ladies” 
mouths, to keep from laughing. The old man 
stood close to them for a little while, then re- 
marked, in a pleasant, familiar way, so 
beautiful in aged persons who have grown old 
wisely and gracefully, and which all the truly 
refined accept as a compliment instead of ‘in 
intrusion, though the person be a stranger— 

‘A charming day, young ladies.” 

But, instead of meeting this salutation with 
the instinct of gentle blood, these vulgar 
misses bridled and frowned, and tried to look 
haughty and dignified. The old man regarded 
them in momentary surprise, and then moved 
on again. 

“What do you think of that?” 
the other 

“Did you ever hear of anything so rude!’ 
was the almost angry response. 

‘Never in my life. The old brute!” 

For a short time, they expatiated on the old 
man’s brutality and want of breeding in mis- 
taking them for ladies, and then resumed their 
amusement of remarking upon and caricatur- 
ing the various individuals who passed before 
thém, ‘Nothing escaped their searching eyes. 
Every peculiarity was magnified, and even 
beauties and virtues turned into deformities 
and vices. They were witty at times, and 
showed familiarity with Dickens, Thackeray, ‘ 
Bulwer, and the leading novelists, and applied 
with some skill the characters in books to the: 
But, in all 


asked one of 


living personalities of the hour. 
this, they showed an ingrained coarseness, 
selfishness and vulgarity that was really shock 
ing, taking into consideration the social place 
they assumed to fill. 

It was my turn to make inquiry, and in due 
time I learned that my young ladies were 
daughters of two Philadelphia merchants, who 
hnd grown rich in trade, and now lived in 
splendid suburban residences. I furtherlearned, 
that their fathers had once been poor clerks, 
and their mothers poor girls—one of the latter 
having actually been employed in a dry goods > 
store at four dollars a week, occupying that 
position at the time of her marriage. Their 
fathers were known in the community as> 
shrewd merchants and honorable men; not 
very refined nor well educated—early culture 
having been denied them; but sensible men in 
the main, and good citizens; men in no way< 
ashamed of their humble origin; but, rather, 
proud of the fact that they were architects 
of their own fortunes, and thence inclined to 
an ostentatious display of wealth. The weaker 
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vessels were the mothers, whose heads turned 
a little with the elevation to which they bad 
risen through no strength of their own, and 
who, looking down from that elevation, were 
disposed to think meanly of everything below. 
False pride, and false estimates of things, were 
naturally imbibed by the daughters. and min- 
gled with every thread, as the shuitle flew 
backwards and forwards, weaving the fabric 
of character. And so, they were less than 
their mothers to blame for what they were: 
though, taking the natural stock, it would 
have required much budding and grafting to 
get pleasant fruit. 

In the evening, there was music and dancing 
in one of the parlors. Em and Kate, whom | 
noticed as almost inseparable, were there. 
They had taken a sofa to themselves, spreading 
out their wide skirts, so as to fill the space 
which four persons might have conveniently 
The tall, pale lady, evidently an 
leaning on the arm of her 


occupied. 
invalid, came in, 
stout, hearty-looking companion. Nearly every 
seat in the room was occupied. They came 
and stood near the sofa filled by my fine 
young ladies, Em and Kate. 1 saw the tall 
lady shrink a little in stature, and lean hard 
upon the stout gentleman’s arm, evidently 
from He looked concerned, anil 
glanced around, to find Observing 
that only these two girls eccupied the large 
sofa, he said to one of them, in a polite 


weakness. 
a seat. 


way— 

‘Will you be kind enough to let this lady 
have a seat with you on the sofa?” 

But neither of them moved an inch. 

‘*Take my seat,”’ I heard a low, gentle voice 
say, and turning my eyes from the two misses, 
I saw the “store girl’s” hand on the invalid’s 
arm, to whom she was offering her chair ia 
that kind, persuasive way, that takes ne 
denial. 

“Thank you!—thank you!’ answered the 


‘tall lady, in one of the sweetest of voices; 


‘** but I cannot deprive you of a seat.” 

‘No deprivation at all. I can stand for 
hours without being weary. So, don’t hesi- 
tate; your acceptance will give me pleasure.”’ 


> And she gently drew the invalid to her chair. 


Now, there was nothing intrusive—nothing 
for effect, in the girl’s manner; but a spon- 
taneous acting out of the true lady, that was 
A native refinement gave 
Several of those 


really beautiful. 
grace to every movement. 
standing near observed the little scene, and | 
saw by their faces a common sentiment of ad- 


miration. The stout gentleman added his 
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thanks to those of the lady, and@ the girl drew 
back from observation. 

The music and the dancing went on. My 
two refined young ladies held their places on 
the sofa, their heavily flounced, gay silk 
dresses covering the entire surface, from end 
toend. Presently, one of them received an 
invitation to dance, and was led to the floor. 
Instantly, I saw the stout gentleman look 
round from where he stood by his invalid 
companion, and seeing the girl who had given 
up her seat, took her half resisting hand, and 
led her to the vacant place on the sofa. She 
did not resist, although I saw by her counte- 
nance that she would have preferred standing 
unobtrusively where she was; but, the in- 
stinet of good breeding kept her from object- 
ing to an act so kindly meant. Silk and 
jewelry was shocked by this sudden propin- 
quity of the store girl. I saw her shrink, frown, 
and sweep the ample range of her dress closer 
to her person. Then she looked about un- 
easily ; and then, unable to endure so close a 
contact with vulgarity, left her seat, and 
crossed the parlor with an air of affected 
dignity, that caused many lips near me to curve 
in amusement or contempt. 

Three ladies now found room on the sofa, in 
the space just oceupied by one. Among these, 
I recognized Mrs, H——, wife of an eminent 
lawyer, and known as one ofthemost cultivated, 
refined and excellent women in the city. She 
had been standing for ten or fifteen minutes, 
while my pinks of gentility, who could hardly 


endure to breathe the air in which one of 


‘‘Levy’s store girls” respired, sat in forced 
occupation of twice the room to which they 
were entitled. It so happened, that Mrs. 
H 
ing young lady, whose humble position was 


held by Misses Pride and Pretension as a sign 





of inferiority. I noticed her turn and recog-: 


nize her with a brightening face, at the same 
time offering her hand in a cordial manner, 
and saying 

‘Why Gertrude! Is this you?” 

She smiled in an easy, quiet way, answer- 
ing 

** Yes, ma’am; I’m here for a few days.” 

‘I'm right glad of it,” returned Mrs, H——. 
“If any one needs sea air, change, and recre- 
ation, it is you. When did you come down ?”’ 

“Day before yesterday.” 

‘* You must remain as long as possible.” 

“JT shall have to return day after to-mor-. 
row.’ 


came next on the sofa to the interest- < 


( 


‘No, no, Gertrude; you must stay the week ° 
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out, at Jeast. I shall be here until Satur- 
day—” 

She did not finish the sentence, for at that 
moment, the stout, bluff gentleman came up to 
the sofa, and said, in a hearty, familiar way— 

‘*Why bless me, Mrs. H——! How glad | 
‘am to meet you!” 

“‘ Captain G——!” 
voice of Mrs. H 
warmly pressed the hand that was grasping 
her own. ‘This is indeed a pleasure! Where 


Surprise was in the 
, as she stood up and 


is Mrs, G—— ! 

The stout gentleman turned quickly to where 
the tall, pale lady was sitting, and leading her 
forward, said— 

‘Here is Alice.” 

The greeting between the two ladies was of 
the most cordial nature, for they were old 
friends, warmly attached to each other from 
their earliest years, as 1 learned from what 
passed between them. 

Already, the girl who had been talking, a 
moment before, with Mrs. H , Was on her 

feet, and moving away, so that her place might 

be taken by the invalid; thus giving the two 
friends an opportunity to sit side by side. 

Observing that she was about to withdraw, 

Mrs. H—— called to her, saying— 

** Don't leave us, Gertrude.” 

« No—no—keep your seat. I will not dis- 
turb you a second time,” said the pale lady, in 
remonstrance. 

The stout gentleman bustled past the trio, 
Sand bringing the chair just vacated by his 
wife, arranged the three ladies to suit himself; 
Mrs. H-—— and Gertrude on the sofa, and his 
wife in the comfortable chair she bad been 
occupying, right in front of them. ~ 

“That's Captain @ , of the Navy,” I 
> heard a gentleman near me remark. 

** And who is his wife?” 

‘‘The daughter of Senator 
plied. 

The country knew them well, the Captain 
and the Senator, and held them both in honor- 
able regard. I advanced a few steps nearer, 


———,’’ was re- 


for my interest was increasing. 

“Let me introduce Miss Gertrude T——,’ 
said Mrs, H———, presenting the young lady to 
both Captain G—— and his wife. Gertrude 
met this introduction with a modest, retiring 
manner, yet with no appearance of conscious 


inferiority. 
** Miss T—— ?” The Captain looked at her 
curiously. ‘‘Not the daughter of our old 


friend Hermann T—— 
‘«The same,’ replied Mrs. H—~—. 
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* Born a lady, as he was a gentleman, every 
inch, from head to foot.” And the bluff, warm- 
hearted Captain, looked at her with a brighten- 
ing face. ‘The daughter of my old friend 
Hermann! I'm right glad to meet you, for your 
father’s sake. Does she belong to your 


family?” He turned to Mrs, H-—. 
‘No: Gertrude stands alone in the world.” 


“Alone?” The Captain did not compre- 


hend this remark. He seemed perplexed. 


“She isa believer, Captain, in the nobility 
of self-dependence. Like you, and my bhus- 
band, she serves society to the best of her 
ability; taking what she earns as her own, 


and askiag favor of no one.” 


I heard nothing further. Loud voices in 


another group drowned, for my ears, what 
passed among these old friends. Looking up, | 


saw among the listeners who had been attracted 


by the little stir of recognitions and intro- 
duction, a face rather blank with surprise ; it 


was the face of one of my young ladies of such - 


immaculate quality, that plebeian usefulness 
could not touch it without leaving a soil. 

Every day after that, until the week closed, 
I saw Gertrude T+— in the company of Mrs. 
H-—— and Mrs. Captain G——., and their de- 
portment towards her was always that of 
friends and equals. 

Since then, I have looked in at Levy's a few 


times, and noticed this young lady at her 


place behind one of the counters, and the sight 
awnkened sentiments of respect; and since 
then, I have seen the two immaculates on the 
street, and at public places, dressed in ‘‘rich 
attire,” bold, pretentious, flaunting, and my 
soul despised them. 

So you have the contrast—the sensible, re- 
fined, independent ‘store girl,” as the elegant 
Misses Em and Kate called her; and the proad, 
vain, coarse-minded parvenus, who mistake 
money for merit, and obtrude their want of 
good breeding in the faces of all, and to the 
astonishment and disgust of all. Is it too 
sharply drawn, observant reader? We leave it 
with you to decide. # + 
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Vauvr or Aprrication.—Genius is a good 
thing, but industry is better. Smiles, in his 
Self-Help, takes a correct view: 

* Accident does very little towards the pro- 
duction of any great resnit in life. Though 
sometimes what is called ‘a happy hit’ be made 
by a bold venture, the old and common high- 
way of steady industry and application is the 
only safe road to travel.” 
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Sunset Aeverie. 
BY NETTIE VERNON. 

‘Live well—and then, when thou art called 
to die, thou art of age to claim eternity.”’ 

Hlow much real beauty and worth lies hid- 
den in this sentiment. Pious lips uttered it— 
‘lowly hearts received and cherished it as a 
precept of undoubted truth. It dispelled dark- 
ness from many a mind, cheered many a weary 
and fainting one, and gave new hope and 

courage to the disheartened and sad. 

** Live well’ —notin cherishing every dream 
of ambition, and being forgetful of life’s daily 
duties—not in worshipping gold, and being 
unmindful of Him **who formed the heavens 
and the earth’’—not in hoarding unconsecrated 
wealth, but in constant communion with the 
great All-Father—in a sweet confidence and 
trust in His protecting care—in the perform- 
ance of every duty which be hath laid upon us 
—in an earnest desire and effort to benefit 
those with whom we mingle in life's busy 
throng; in ¢his way we may indeed * lire well ;" 
and when the little tenement which is called 
**the spirits earthly boundary” may mingle 
with its kindred dust, our name may long 
remain stainless, a rich legacy to those who, 
ike ourselves, may practise the art of living 
well, 

And then, how sweet the promise, how rich 
the reward! ‘Live well, and then how soon 
soe’er thou'rt called to die, thou art of age to 


claim eternity. Thousands have lived until 
] 
l 


age has laid a frosty mantle around their 
brows, and pointed with trembling finger down 
to the narrow tomb. 

Life has been to them a long, long scene of 
light and: shade; while Time, on busy mission, 
has borne his faithful record of their ill-spent 
hours up to the heavenly court. No loving 

Sangel, with benignant smile, has bent abeve 
their pillow at death, with the sweet whisper, 
**thou art of age to claim eternity.” 

But, from shorter lives, from those whose 
day had been scarcely woven into a chain of 
years, 4righter histories may be written. The» 


> have lived well. Virtue has sealed Aer signet on 


their brows; faith has firmly clasped their 
souls, twining tendrils around the throne of 
Deity; love has gilded their morning sky: 
hope has beautified each opening hour; ani 
when life's realities seemed merging in‘o 
death’s uncertainty, may we not well suppose 
that seraph spirits from the unseen shore 
sweetly echoed the gladsome message, ‘* Thoa 
¢may'st claim eternity!” 
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Atlattic Covert's Actter. 
BY MARY J. CROSMAN. 

Grove Hits Seminary, Jury 10, 18—. 
Dean Frienp H—Your letter came an hour 
ago; the words that spring to my lips are 
these: **How sweet is love itself possessed, 
when but love's tokens are so rich in joy.” 
‘‘Katy,”’ the letter-girl, said to me as | an- 
wered her knock at the door, “it’s one of thim 
aime as ye gets so fraquently—thim as has so 
much swate reading; shure, an’ if me own 
ether would write so often—’’ Here a deep 
sigh came in, which almost threatened to de- 
molish her ponderous body. My sympathies 
were aroused, and forgetting our rules which 
forbid conversation at certain hours, | asked, 

‘Where is Pether?”’ 
«Och, an’ he’s not yet come from the old 
counthree—the blissed boy—the land has not 
another like him—he’s the bravest and the 


thruest of all her sons—the bouldest, the best, z 


and the aisiest to love.” Here the tears began 
to flow, for she hasn't heard from him in three 
months; my own eyes were getting dim with 
noisture, and I don’t know but I should have 
forgotten the ‘swate’ missive in my hand, 
had it not been for the appearance of our 
nonitress; the marked me ‘imperfect,’ but 
1 was too happy ever the contents of your 
letter to remember it. 

Fun, grammatically speaking, is an insepa- 
rable adjunct of boarding-school life, so is 
friendship, so is happiness. My room-mate, 
Maggie Gardner, is a dear little Quaker girl; 

r character is crowned and clustered with 
the brightest graces, the sweetest and the noblest 
virtues. Such a happy blending of the beau- 
tiful and the good brings to mind the master- 
piece of the old Grecian artist, whose associ- 
ited beauties exhibited the pride of all models 
ind the perfections of every master, 

Jennie Ray is a wild, spirited girl from the 
city, but withal generous, fascinating and af- 
fectionate. Last night we went out walking 
ind came across & poor Dutch woman, who was 
returning from her day's washing, and at- 
tempting to drive an unruly pig; the ani- 


mal, by a vigorous effort ran past her, and 


y 
putting down her bundle she followed after 


him. 
‘Now,” said Jennie, ‘let's hide her bundle, 
and then scramble upon the hill and watch her 


confusion when she finds that it has taken legs 


and run away. 
Maggie’s brown eyes spake her disapproval. 
“Thee is rich, Jennie Ray,” said she; ** put a 
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silver dollar in her budget and then we'll hide ; 
wilt thou?” 

“Yes,” said Jennie, and taking from her 
pocketa pencil and paper she printed thereon, 
in large capitals, **ruis 18 ror you!” Then 
we all disappeared to watch the effect. Very 
soon the woman came up heated and tired; 
with a look of surprise she saw the white paper 
on her bundle, and opening it, said, oh so 
fervently, ** Gott be thanked—Gott be thanked ; 
now poor Seetle Friedrich shall have some 
orange.” The look of thanksgiving which over- 
spread her countenance was a doxology which 
must have reached the Throne. Jennie’s bright 
sparkling eyes were misty, and as they met 
Maggie’s, she said understandingly, ‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” And 
dear H., is it not strange that we deprive our 
selves so much of this peculiar blessing; that 
every day we thereby rob ourselves of happi- 
ness that is Christ-like and satisfying. 

Maggie was so urgent that we all descended 
the hill, and she told the woman who had given 
her the dollar. A shower of thanks and tears 
followed; the next morning a small boy ap 
peared in the entrance hall and asked for 
‘*Mish Ray.’? Our new friend had sent her a 
beautiful bouquet and a basket of ripe cherries 
with the promise of some golden pears as soon 
as they were ripe. 

I had aletter from home yesterday, and am 
tempted not to repeat a word of it to you—fu 
the more I think of it, you've no need to bury 
yourself in the far away out West, for an » 
term of years, (according to Davies Bourdon. ) 
But my usual magnanimity prevails. In two 
months, Cousin Sueis going to marry a gentle- 
man from B——, a man of letters—don't mis 
take that for a postmaster 

Brother Georgy is resolved to be a scholar ; 
looking into the arcanum of the future he 
beholds only the fulfilment of those hopes and 
prophecies which crowd his horizon and burn 
with the lustre of the brightest stars. The voices 
that call after and sway him, are from heights 
in the far-away distance; the chorus of their 


»songs is, ‘come up hither,’ and in his heart 


he has purposed to go. Strange as it may 
sound, I pity the boy; life's upward tending 
paths are so toilsome; the prizes of the worl! 
are won at so great expense—its crowns are oY 
mingled curses and blessings, and are oftener 
worn with pain than pleasure. However, it al! 
matters but little if God's grace be found in 
the heart. You think that the greatest of all 
requisites, do you not, dear H? 

In your next please tell me how your busi 
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ness prospers, when you'll come home, and if 


you like your new boarding-place; how large» 


a family is it? what are their names, ages and 
pursuits ?—not that I'm commissioned to take 
the census of your village—I only catechise you 
for personal benefit, and you'll need the mate- 
rial to make your letters a decent length. 

In reply to your question, | am doing as well 
as I can in school, and stand tolerably well in 
my classes. Our teachers tell us that if reci- 
tations abound in failures and mistakes, our 
lives also will. I[ believe intellectual capacity 
is transmitted, and that the children of edu- 
cated parents lack application and persever- 
ance oftener than talent, but the former may ; 
be more potent in determining success. é 

Dearest II., two weeks have passed, and 
Maggie Gardner has gone to dwell with the 
angels. She was ill hut a week—but oh, so 
very sick; every attempt to baffle her disease 
was fruitless. Her mind, at the last was clear. ‘ 
She heard the sobbings that could not be sup 
pressed of the girls in adjoining rooms, and 
suid, ‘““my dear friends, don’t weep—thee’!! 
all come soon—I am so happy—so happy- 

Yessed Saviour! let me come.” ’Tis fearful, 
‘that love and death may dwell in the same 
world.” 

The girls gather in groups, speaking in< 
hushed tones, and with countenances which say 
unmistakably, ‘there isa death in the house.” 
To-morrow the 
veyed home; to-morrow, we say farewell, for-, 
ever!” to the broken casket. Adieu—write 
soon to your afflicted Matic. 


dear remains are to be con- 
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Sometime. 


BY RRNEST ELDON, 


There are sweet, sweet songs that ever fall 
With a low, soft musical rhyme, 

Of the far away land, that the hopeful call 
The beautiful, glad sometime; ’ 

They sing of the clime that is hidden afar 
"Neath the veil of the coming years, 

They tell of the joys that are treasured there, 
But never of doubts or fears. 


The warm blood flushes the cheek of youth 
As he sings of the fair sometime, 

He’ll be noble and good, for the balo of truth 
Reaches over that beautiful clime. 

And the hills, and the valleys, in faith he can see, 
And the flowers by the soft winds stirred, 

And bis mate and his home, how dear they shal! - 

be, . 

The cage and the singing bird. 2 


MY BROTHER. 


In the maiden’s eye there’s a beaming light, 
As she murmurs a low, love tune, 

And the glow on her cheek flushes warm and bright, 
As a rose in its richest bloom ; 

She'll be loved sometime by a warm, true heart, 
And he shall be strong and hrave. 

And naught in this life shall their footsteps part, 
Till one goeth down to the grave. 


The mother sings by ber cradled boy 
A tender, soft lullaby, 
In her heart there flutters a new-born joy, 
And trembles a tear in her eye; 
For by and by will her boy be a man, 
In the future that time shal! be, 
Oh the care and the love he will have for her then, 


Oh the joys that her sometime shall see. 


Then comfort thee, heart; for the glad sometime 


Shall come to us all at last, 
When the hopes, and the fears, and the cares of 
time, 
And the labors of life are past ; 
When the tired feet rest and the eye is cold, 
And the heart is freed from its sin, 
In the City whose streets are oF shining gold, 
To thy rest shalt thou enter in. 


CoLLINsvILte, Ohio, Nov., 1861. 


Brother. 
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To M 
BY CLARA J. 

Oh, brother! sad will be, 

The parting day with thee, 
Yet go thou still, 

With thy strong arm and true, 

Loyal and noble too, 

Thou manly work canst do, 
With hand and will. 


Our bearie in sadness bow,— 
Thou art our eldest pow, 
Since he hath gone. 
Yet stronger needs than ours 
Call for thy active powers, 
As danger threat’ning lowers,— 
So press thou on! 


The God of right shall be 
Thy firm security, 
Where’er thou art. 
Then onward bravely ge, 
Doing thy work below, 
Be it with friend or foe, 
With all thy beart! 


Tf prayers of ours avail, 

If right and truth prevail, 
Peace will deseend. 

In courage this we'll wait,— 

At early morn and fate, 

Praying God save the State, 
And those we eend! 
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Rings and Queens of England. 


WILLIAM II, 

William IT. was erowned September 27, 
1087. lis father left the throne of England 
to Lim in his willy To Robert, the eldest son, 
Normandy had been devised; and to Henry, 
the youngest, the possessions of his mother. 
The Normans in England preferred Robert for 
‘heir king; but the English, who were the 
most numerous part of the population, favored 
the decision of William I. 
bishop of Canterbury, having received letters 


Lanfranc, arch 


from the late king, naming William for his 
successor, soon placed him on the throne, 
Odo, bishop of Bayeux, a brother of William L, 
immediately planned and headed a conspiracy, 
nnd induced most of the Norman lords to favor 
it, after which he communicated the affair to 
Robert, and urged him to come to England 
with an army sufficient to dethrone William 
The indolence of that prince caused the rebel 
Jion to fail, and fermed a striking contrast to 
the activity of his brother, who with promises 
of reward gained the English to his party, and 


took Odo a prisoner, and banished his adhe 


rents from the kingdom before the army o 
Robert arrived in England. 
The English had assisted William in his 


necessity, and expected a reward in proportion 


to their services; but he forgot all the pro- 
mises he had made, as soon as he saw himself 
secure on the throne. His government was 
not less despotic than that of his father; and, 
like him, his eountenance was severe, and he 
had great bodily strength. He had a rud ly 
complexion and red hair, on which aceount 
he was surnamed Rufus. He stammered in 
his speech, and his voiee was strong, but not 
eloquent, He was very passionate, and was 
neither honorable nor honest. He was not 
punctual in his religious duties; and avarice, 
extortion, and extravagant expenditure, were 
among his vices. He was brave in war, and 


was praised for his courage and activity. He 
never married, Under various pretences he 


daily levied new taxes, and corruption was 
nniversal. To be a favorite at court, every 
principle of honor and conscience was dis- 
carded, and every kind of vice and excess 
prevailed among both the nobility and the 
clergy. He was severe towards his English 
subjects, and increased their humiliation. He 
set Pope Urban II. at defiance, and. took the 
prelacy into his own hands for five years; and 


he expelled the Danes from the island of 








Anglesea, and they, or any other northern, 
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nation, have never since invaded England. 
He built the Tower of London, Westminster 
Hall, and London Bridge. He restored the 
crown of Scotland to Maleolm IIL, the rightfal 
heir. He obtained many victories, but op- 
pressed his subjects by every mode ef extortion, 
and was continually finding pretexts for new 
impositions, when suddenly he was attacked 
with a dangerous sickness, and his people 
hoped soon to be delivered from his tyranny, 
The king himself expected death, and con- 
sidering it rapidly approaching, began to make 
serious promises of reform if the Divine Provi- 
dence would restore him to health. But the 
repentance extorted by fear is seldom sincere or 
lasting, and when William recovered, all his 
good resolutions vanished, and his love of rule 
and self returned. 

About this time, a great enterprise engaged 
the attention of the Christian world; it was 
the Crusades. An interest is natural to view 
those places that have been the residences of 
great men, or the scenes of celebrated transac- 
tions; and Christians, from an early period, 
entertained a peculiar veneration for a city 
which had been the theatre of the actions and 
sufferings of the Redeemer of mankind, and 
considered a pilgrimage to the sepulehre of 
Christ a compensation for almost any crime. 
While the Arabian caliphs retained possession 
of Jerusalem, they considered the constant 
resort of so many strangers, many of whom 
were persons of rank and distinction, a source 
of wealth to their dominions, and encouraged 
these religious visits, and the pilgrims found 
protection, and were treated 
when the Turks became masters of Syria, they 


with respeet. But 


not only laid heavy impositions on the Chris- 
tians who visited Jerusalem, but to extortion 
added outrage and insult, which excited 
throughout Europe a general sentiment of 
indignation. Robert, Duke of Normandy, and 
many others of illustrious rank, embarked in 
Robert 
mortgaged his dominions to William for ten 
thousand marks, and the two brothers con- 
cluded a treaty. So William got easy posses 
sion of Normaniy; but the sum paid to 


the enterprise against the Turks. 


) Robert, increased the taxes of the English. 


William was hunting in the new forest, when 
an arrow, shot by Sir Walter Tyrrel, at a deer, 
glanced from a tree, and struck the king to 
the heart. He died August 2, 1100. He was 
forty-three years old, and had reigned thirteen 
years. He was buried the day after his death, 
at Winchester, without pomp. He lived un- 
beloved, and diced unlamented, 
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Geday Point; 
Or, THE LOST CHILD. 
BY MRS. HARRIET EB. FRANCIS, 

‘* Mother, mother, please come here!” came 
in through the open door, in tones of such 
childish delight and earnestness, that Mrs, 

Lawton hastily laid down the dish of dew- 
berries she was preparing to dry, and passed 
out into the yard. 

‘‘What is it, child?—some more of those 
ground-nuts you found yesterday ?” 

“No, no. Oh, the sweetest flower you ever 
saw! You know I planted the seeds Mrs. 
Slade gave me, by this stump; and every 
ene came up; and I have weeded them; and 
when it was dry, and they wilted a bit, I 
watered them; but I did not think they would 
be half so pretty! But, mother, what are you 
crying about?” and the eyes of the sympa- 
thetic child, which a moment before were 
dancing with delight, now filled with tears, as 
she leaned her cheek against her mother’s 
form, which shook with sobs. 

At last, came brokenly, as Mrs. Lawton with 
an effort crushed back the tears— 

4+Tt grew at home, in the garden, close by 
the spring; and sister and I never went for 
water in the summer without twining some in 
our hair, or bringing ‘up a handful for the 
tumbler on the stand. Mother loved it so! She 
said it looked pert and cheerful, and blossomed 
without a bit of care; and when she died, we 
put a cluster in her hand; for Esther said it 
seemed as if she must love still to have them 
about her.” 

“Shall I pull them up, mother ?—it makes 
you feel so bad!” queried Susie, as her little 
plump hand closed around one of the thriftiest 
stalks. 

“No, no, child; I couldn't tell how many ¢ 
times [ have dreamed about them the first year 
after we moved here; and then I used to wake ‘ 
up and ery, till it actually seemed sometimes ? 
as if I would give everything we owned, if I 
could go back and see mother’s grave once more, e 
and get a slip of this plant to set out here. > 
I started with a good root in a tin-cup, whens 
we moved, but we had only two ox-earts to, 
bring everything for three families to keep\ 
house with, and you were so small that I had¢ 
to carry you in my arms most of the journey ; ‘ 
and one day the cup got broken, and before I. 
knew it, the teamster threw it out into the 
road, These are so thick that we can trans- ‘ 
plant some around the door, and then I ean | 
see them every time I look out.” ¢ 
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{ Did you feel very bad to come clear off to 
¢ Ohio, mother ?” 

** Not then, Susie, for we had to work hard, 
dand could just get a living; and there was so 
much said about the rich lands in Ohio, and 
how young married people; who had not a 
hundred dollars, in a few years could own a 
good farm; but I hope, child, you will never 
see as many dark hours as I saw for a couple 
of years! We were six weeks on the road. 
The oxen were so slow, and from Cleveland 
out, most of the way, there was nothing but 
blazed trees to show the road. But your 
father says it is so changed now! In the 
worst places, they have laid down a causeway 
of logs, and the roads are quite comfortable ; 
and after the wheat is thrashed, he has pro- 
mised to take us out and see the place, and 
trade some. But how loud Ellen sings! She 
will wake up the baby if 1 don’t hurry. You 
drive some good strong stakes around your 
plants, so that the wolves will not get in and 
trample them down. It will be next to a sight 
of the old home to look at them.” 

Mrs. Lawton took up her dish of dewberries, 
and with one foot on the cradle, fashioned out 
of a log, as nice asa father’s loving hand could 
make it, and a hushing voice to Ellen, resumed 
her work. Old memories were busy. She 
could see the homestead, with the apple trees 
almost circling it, and the grim mountain 
looming up at its back, with its sombre 
drapery of pines, and hemlocks, and bare 
gray rocks, that jutted out into forbidding 
precipices. A little stream, like a fluttering 


Cribbon in the air, danced down its side, and 


with a gurgling laugh and carol went singing 


) off almost by their door. The robins were 


busy in the elm, and the sparrows went flutter- 


Sing under the eaves of the old barn, and her 


mother spun at the little wheel, long shining 
threads, as silver gray as the hair that es- 
caped from her snowy cap. She was so ab- 
sorbed that she did not notice a step, till a 
broad shadow fell across the sunshine on 
the floor, and she started up to see the 
dusky form of an Indian squaw, with a pap- 
poose on her back, standing in the doorway. 
Mrs. Lawton was so accustomed to seeing the 
Indians ride by on their little ponies, and 
meeting them in the woods, when picking ber- 
ries, that she felt no fear, and only pointed out 
a seat, and waited for her visitor to make 
known hererrand. The squaw, without a word, 
unfolded the piece of faded chintz, wrapped 
around her babe, then held up the emaciated 
hands and arms, and with a few expressive 
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gestures and some broken English, made Mre 
Lawton understand that this was the last child 
left of a family of four, and she must make it well 
from a medicine bottle, which stood near ona 
shelf, Mrs. Lawton's father had been a physi- 
cian, and the knowledge she gained from him, 
joined with the natural capabilities of a good 
nurse, made her almost invaluable in that 
sparsely settled country, where often, it was 
impossible to procure a doctor, and her fame 
had not been slow to reach the Indian camp 
which stood below their house. 

Mrs. Lawton took the sickly, attenuated 
child into her arms, felt his languid pulse, and 
dry, husky skin, and telling Susie to fill a 
basin with tepid water, she bathed the little 
face and body, then wrapped him in a cool 
linen garment of her baby's, and poured some 
simple anodyne into his mouth, Mrs. Lawton 


really loved babies, and as the dusky lids un 


folded after the refreshing bath, and two 


staring eyes gazed up into hers, and the little 
mouth grew tremulous with fear, she gathered 


to her with caresses, rocking to and fro, 


and soothed him to sleep with a sweet nursery 
song. By signs and gestures, she made known 


the delighted mother that she must come 


every day and rot good milk for her child; 
that she would give it more medicine; and 
at soon it would be well, skipping around 


like Ellen, who was jumping up and down the 


teps Four weeks of very dry, pleasant 


weather passed; the brush-heaps were all 
burnt nicely off the east lot, and the blackened 

gs rolled up in huge piles ready for firing. 
corn was tasselled out, and the grain so 
high that it peeped into the six-paned side- 
window, and nodded its yellow heads ready 
for the reaper. The potato patch resembled a 
flower bed, it was so full of blossoms. It looked 
eheerful, even pleasant, to Mrs. Lawton, as she 


ood in the front door, gazing out into the yard, 


fer 1 in by woven branches, and beautified 
by some morning glories clambering over the 
disfiguring stumps, and clinging to the bark of 
the unhewn log-house. The little clearing in 
front, where their only cow quietly cropped the 
wild erass, and then the wide stretch of the 


forest, solemn, weird, mysterious, with only 


now and then an opening in the foliage, where 


the sunshine could sift down its pearls amid 
the unchanging gloom, She had begun to love ‘ 
it—to love the low moaning voice of the wind, 
that sometimes rose to a triumphant shout, 
then sunk to a faint whisper, yet breathing 
still the life God gave it when He held it in 


His hand at Creation’s dawn. The prostrate 
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moss-grown log, whose birth had been with 
the birth of centuries before, gave her a 
fecling almost akin to worship; and the inter- 
stices of the rocks, and each crumbling root, 
sending forth some plant rich in bud and 
blossom, loved and watched ove by a Father's 
card, gave her trust and peace that no crowded 
haunts of men could have given 

A few moments M: Lawton stood in this 
mood, and then she smote her hand to her 
head, as if in sudden pain “Where was 
Susie?’ She had let her go out to seek for 
late berries three hours before, and she must 
be lost! How could she have fi rgotten her, 
and taken so much time to scour the cradle to 
the color of the white-wood blossom, and 
lingered over the pune heons of the floor, while 
her darling was out in the pathless forest, 
perhaps wringing her hands, and crying 


‘**Mamma!”’ 


with quivering lips. The thought 
was agony. Only two years before, little 
Justin Hays had wandered away after a tame 
rabbit, and lost his path, and was not found; 
and his mother never smiled afterwards, but 
wasted away, and actually died of a broken 
heart. With one look, to see that Ellen was so 
busy as to be trusted alone, she ran down the 
path to the opening in the brush fence, and 
out among the blackened logs to where the 
briers grew the thickest, She could find now 
and then little stems with fresh white ends, 
where the berries had been picked off that 
morning, but no child near them; and she 
made the woods resound, with the ery of 

' 


‘Susie! Susie!’ It was of no use; she felt 


it even while calling; and she turned back, 
with a feeling in her heart almost as if death 
was deadening its beatings, to fix the children 
safe, ere she called the neighbors to assist 
Her husband had started early that morning 
for the Newburgh Mills, and so there was no 
one to depend upon but herself, and not a 
person to Jeave with the children. She Inid 
the baby on the back-side of the bed, where he 
could not roll off, tied Ellen to the bed-post, 
then throwing her a rag-baby and a basket of 
playthings, she fastened the back door, shut 
and pushed through the leather latch-string of 
the front one, then ran down the rough path 
towards the nearest neighbor's. It was a full 
mile, and the way was choked with logs and 
roots, that more (han once tripped her up; but 
she saw nothing, felt nothing, except that her 


‘child was lost, as she mechanically brushed 


the blood from a bruised finger, hurt against a 
protruding root, and hurried on. 
The road lay within speaking distance of the 
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Indian camp, and just as Mrs. Lawton was 
hastening by, the mother of the sick child met 
her, and held up her littl boy, to show how 
plump and pretly he was growing Observing, 
with the quickness of a child of the forest, 
that Mrs. Lawton was in trouble, she ques 
tioned, and found Susie was lost. It was but 
the work of a moment to eall her dog and 
Menomee, a little adopted captive girl, and 
assure the afflicted mother that she would go 
with her and find her child, 

Mrs. Lawton knew too much of the sagacity 
of the Indians and their dogs to hesitate a 
moment; so she turned abruptly around, 
and returned to her house, taking Menomee, 
to watch over Ellen and her baby while 
absent, 

The dog seemed to understand that some 
thing unusual was the trouble, and stood 
patiently awaiting orders in the doorway, 
while his mistress gathered up some of Susic’s 
shoes and stockings, and an apron fresh from 
her neck that morning, and with gesticulations 
and low guitural sounds, made the intelligent 
brute to understand that he must find their 
owner. He was a long, slim dog, with a head 
like a fox, and as Mrs 


started off with his nose down to the ground, 


Lawton saw that he 


round by the stump of morning glories, then 


out to a watermelon-vine, just as she had seen 


her litthe daughter do, instead of taking t) 
direct path to the gale, she began to take 
heart again, and hope she could clasp Susie 
in her arms before the dreaded night, The 
dog hunted around among the bushes, then 
across the clearing to another clump, then 
passed down the hill to a bed of violets, out of 
sight of the house, then along a little brook, 
that went meandering off into the dark forest 
A flower scattered here and there, and a bare 
spot on a moss-covered rock, where a little foot 
step must have displaced it, gave Mrs, Lawton 
so much confidence in her guide, that she 
passed on with a more cheerful step, and even 
east her eyes around to see the beautiful 
scenery, which was becoming wilder every 
moment. The smooth, level ground, that they 
had been traversing, had broken up into 
ravines and long, sloping hills, to the bottom 
lands, where a river flowed on, bright ns the 
sky above it, when the interstices in the leaves 
let the sunshine through, and lit up the 
shaded waters. After a long distance, it 
glided almost beneath them, and Mrs, Lawton 
could hardly suppress a scream when she saw 
their faithful guide go along on some crumbling 
earth that almost overhang the fretting rocks 
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in the bed of the stream, then creep around a 
2 narrow parapet, where only a child’s careless 
feet would dare tread 
The group walked silently on, the dog with his 
nose to the ground, running around as if ina 
maze when he missed the track, then wagging 
his tail, and hurrying on, when again success 
ful; the squaw silent and glum, yet noting 
with her quicker observation every broken 
twig, anddented sand; the mother hopeful, then 
tearful, anxiously peering ahead to catch a 
glimpse of her child amid the bushes, then 
casting side glances into the dark woods, and 
even down into the river, when a curve again 
brought it near them. The child must have 
walked fast, though she had two or three hours 
the start, for the sun was far past the meridian, 
and the thought “if darkness should come 
upon them before they found her,’’ made the 
poor mother feel as if she must fly; but there 
was no alternative but to follow their guide, 
and be patient, and with tears in her eyes, and 
® prayer on her lips, she threaded her way 
over the logs, and around the bushes, and now 
and then out into some smooth grassy glade, 
where the sunshine looked up as cheerful and 
smiling as if no aching heart was passing 
above it, feeling as if it. was mocking, 

Their way at last lay entirely beside the river; 
and the declivity in some places was so steep, 
that she could touch with her hands the branches 
of the trees that grew at the base, and then it 
all endedin a rough earthy bank, that shelved 
down, without bush or tree, to the water that 
awopt its side, A short time they traversed 
this, and then came a glad bark from the dog, 
& suppressed exclamation from the squaw, and 
Mrs. Lawton was laughing and sobbing hys 
terically over Susie, who was staring open her 
eyes, just roused from sleep, with bewildéred 
gaze 

After the first paroxysm of joy was over, 
Mrs. Lawton, with a reverential feeling, as if 
the very ground was holy, stood up and took 
in the whole scene—tho jutting point with its 
steep sides, descending without shrub or vine 


At the left 
hand, a calm, still river steadily gliding over a 


over a hundred feet to the water. 


rocky bed; and at the right, another stream 
pouring in and flowing off peacefully to the 
north, a narrow stretch of thik kly wooded 
bottom land, and then opposite, a second bold 
point that jutted out forbidding)y, asif seowling 
defiance to the one she stood upon. It was a 
grand, but fearful view to that mother, as she 
looked at the prints of Susie's head in the soft 


moss, not more than five feet from the edge, 
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and nothing but a cedar bush between her and 
the frightful declivity, 


‘God watched over my darling,” she ex 


claimed, with streaming eyes, as she gave a 
last look, then gathered the little one to her 
side, aud with a branch of the protecting shrub, 
tokeep as a grateful memento through life, she 
with her companions started on their home 


ward “ ) 
Berea, Onto, 


~eoor 


, ° . 
Pormation of Pearls. 
FROM “STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFR.” 
One of the pretty fables Pliny repeats is, that 
pearls are formed by drops ot dew falling into 
the gaping valves of the oyster, It never oc- 
curred to him to ask whether oysters were ever 
exp i to the dew? whether the drops could 
fall into their valves? whether oysters kept 
their valves open except when under water? 
or, finally, whether, if the dew did fall in, it 


would remain a rounded drop? The drop of 
dew had a certain superficial resemblance to 
the pearl, and that was enough. Miian's 
hypothesis was somewhat better; he supposed 
that the pearls were produced by lightning 
flashing into the open shells, 


Turning from these ancient sages, you will 
ask how pearls are formed? And almost any 
ingenious modern, not a zoologist, will tell you 
(and tell you falsely) that the pearl] is a disease 
of the oyster. One is somewhat fatigued at 
the merciless frequency with which this notion 
has been dragged in, as an illustration of 
genius issuing out of sorrow and adversity, 
and it is time to stop that “iteration” by dis- 
crediting the notion, Know then, that if 


“Most wretched men 


Are cradled into poetry by wrong, 
] y learn in suffering what they teach in song”— 


it is not true that oysters secrete in suffering ¢ 
what women wear as necklaces. Disease would ? 
be the very worst cradle for pearls.» The idea? 
of disease originated in the fanciful supposi- 
tion of pearls being to the oyster and mussel? 
what gall-stones and urinary caleuli are toe 
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is that delicate semi-transparent membrane 
which you observe on opening & mussel, 
lining the whole interior of the shells, and 
having at its free margins a sort of fringe of 
delicate tentacles which are sensitive and re- 
tractile, A microseopic examination of these 
fringes shows them to be glandular in strue- 


ture—that is, they are secreting organs, The 


owhole mantle, indeed, is a secreting organ, 


and its secretion is the shell material; the 


Cfringes secrete the coloring matters of the 
dshell, and enlarge its ciree rence; the rest of 


the mantle secretes the nacre, or mother of 
pearl, and increases the ¢h se of the shell 
Now it is obvious that the formation of pearl 
nacre and of pearls, depends on the Aecalihy 
condition of the mantle, not on its diseases 
If the mantle be injured, the nacre js not 
secreted at all or in less quantities. 

But, although pearls depend upon the 
healthy, not the diseased activ ity of the mantle, 
it is clear that there must be some unusual 


condition present for their formation, since the 


secretion of nacre does not spontaneously 


assume the form of pearls. What is the 
unusual condition ? Naturalists are at present 
divided into two camps, fighting vigorously for 
victory. The one side maintains that the 
origin of the pearl is this: an egg of tho 


oyster has escaped and strayed under the man 


tle, or the egg of a parasite has been deposited 


, there; this egg forms the nucleus, round which 


the nacre forms, and thus we have the pearl, 


>The other side maintains with great positive- 


ness that anything will form a nucleus, a grain 
of sand no less than the egg of & parasite, 


‘Tis a pretty quarrel, which we may leave 


,them to settle, Some aver that grains of sand 


yare more numerous than anything else; but 


Mibius says that of forty-four sea pearls and 


(fifteen fresh-water pearls examined by him, 


not one contained a grain of sand; and Filippi, 
who has extensively investigated this subject, 
denies that a grain of sand ever forms the 
nucleus of a true pearl. Both Filippi and 
Kiichenmeister declare that a parasite gets 
into a mussel or oyster, and its presence there 


higher and more suffering animals. Réaumur, $ stimulates an active secretion of nacre. 


to whom we owe 80 many good observations and ¢ 


There are pearls, according to Mibius, which 


suggestive ideas, came near the truth when, in 2 consist of three different systems of layers, 
1717, he showed that the structure of pearls Slike the shells in which they are formed; with 
was identical with the structure of the shells this difference, that these layers are reversed ; 
in which they grow. He attributed their form- 9 in the shell, the nacre forms the innermost 
ation to the morbid effusion of coagulatingS layer; in the pearl, it forms the outermost. 


shell-material. 


¢ Hence the qualities of the pearl depend on the 


| presume you know that shells are formed 5 shell, and on the different proportions of naere 


by a secretion from the mantle? The mantles and carbonate of lime, 
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Gnder a Cloud. 
“What a joyous creature!” said a friend, glane 
ing, as he spoke, towards an attractive girl, whose 
laugh rang oul at the moment, and went musically 
fluttering through the rooms, “ It always docs me 
good to meet the outflowing lifo of such a being. 
She is like araddy blossom in a bed of sombre-hued 
plants, catching the sunbeams, and throwing them, 
by reflection, all around her,” 

* She ie a fair, human flower,” I answered, “ wit! 
rich stores of pertume in her heart; only, I have 
thought, sometimes, a little too gay and joyous, 
She seems to live in perpetual sunshine.” 

“IT see no objection in that, Flowers grow in 

] 


the sunshine. It is their life-imparting cloment,” 


was returned, “Give me the radiant natures; 
souls that dwell beneath unclouded skies; hearts 
that know no shadows.” 

“ The sky is not always sunny,” I remarked, 

My friend looked at me, as one who did not 
clearly see the drift of this sentence, 

“There are intervals, in whieh clouds obscure 
the heavens—intervals of rai 

Ilo looked at me still; ae 


over his face, as if some unpleasant thoughts were 


ht change passing 
coming into his mind; but did not reply. 

“Are not clouded skies, and falling raina, also 
good for the flowers? Would their richest beauly 
their sweetest odors—come out, if they dwelt only 
in the sunshine? Nay, more than this, would the 
fruit-germ porfect itself fully in the flower-heart, 
if there were given only hot, untompered and over 
stimulating beams of light from opening bad & 
falling petal ?” 

My friend was yet silent. The illustration 
brought doubts and queries not easily set aside, 

“The soul is not a flower,” he said, at length 
* Because plants need the alternations of rain and 
sunshine, does it follow that the same is true of our 
souls?” 

“ There is a perfect correspondence between the 
th 


soul and nature,” I returned; “for was not 
world of natare created for man? And, if ereatod 
for him, must it not in all things correspond to 
whatis in him? If it were not eo, how would it 
be possible for him ever to be at one with nature? 
Granting this perfect correspondence, then, as to 
objects and their relations in the phenomenal 
world, with the inner world of mind, will not. 
growths, processes, and developments in the latter, 
advance by corresponding laws to flual results? So, 
nature becomes, in a higher degree, our teacher.” 
The merry laugh rang out again, It was near 
us—the maiden had crossed the room, her arm 
drawn within that of another maiden, and now 
stood the centro of a little group. The laugh was 
musical as before; and yet, something of its sweet. 


RMON'S. 


ness to the ear was gone. We paused to observe 


her, and could not help but hear the sentences that 


} 


dropped from her lips. Flippant trifles first—then 
a thoughtless personality, that must have hurt 
the one at whom it was thrown—and then a witty 
sarcasm, at the expense of an excellent, but peeu 
jiar lady, who made one of the company. 

“Too much sunshine,” I remarked, leaning to 
my friend, as the group separated, and our merry 
maiden passed beyond the range of our voic 


‘The life blood is too abundant—the growth too 


lusty She neods the tempering of clouds and 
ain 
‘Trouble—sorrow—or sickness. Is that what 


you mean?” 

“Whatever God sees best,” was my answer 
“le knoweth the heart, and understandeth what 
discipline is needed, She is with Him, and He 


will not suffer the good in her to be Jost.’ 


Again the bird-like, warbling laugh, went through 
tho rooms, A sigh, almost at the same moment 
parted my friend's lips. Either my suggestions, 
or the want of harmony between the beautiful and 
glad exterior of the maiden and the glimpses ‘ 
had given of her inner state, had changed his fee) 
ing towards her, Le was disappointed, as we so 
often are in plucking a beautiful but unfamiliar 
flower, to find the odor unpleasant 

“Perhaps you are right,” he said, in a changed 


voice, * There may be need of clouds and r: 


ait 
“ There is always need of them,” I remarked; 
“just as much need of them for the perfection gf a 


human soul, as for the perfection of a plant or a 


tree. When the poet said— 


‘Into each life some rain mneat fall, 


Some days must be dark and dreary,’ 


he was not playing with figures of speech, but 
uttering a truth of universal application,” 

“It may be so,” the friend remarked, with in 
creasing sobriety of manner—* but, I cannot see 
why the soul, of necessity, must have dark days 
and rainy seasons for the perfection of its life. I 
cannot see why one like Miss Saroni, for inst ince, 
may not grow into a trae, loving, and perfect 
womanhood, and yet dwell always in sunshine. | 


know that our hi nature must be develo; 





that we must rise above the natural into the 
spiritual, and become heavenly-minded. Bat, | 
am of those who do not believe in a gloomy, self 
tormenting religion, Why should doing right, and 
being right, according to God's precepts, shadow a 
man’s soul?” 

* Tt is right living that breaks the clouds which 
darken our sky,” was my answer, “ Religion is 


»life-—~a life in harmony with divine preeepta. The 


natural life into whieh we are born is below this, 

and responsive to the world of nature—unbhappily, 

through inherited evils, always, in its development, 
(179) 
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turnis f away from good. Did you not ob 
nerve tendency in Miss Saroni? Bright, happy 
lovely a © is, a contempt for others has already 


found a place in her mind. Will not that feeling, 


under the strong stimulant of sunshine, grow vigor 


ously Depend upon it, there must be dark day 
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others from tho ead fruita ft) , she must pase 


,cunder a cloud, And so, dark days came—a 





y 
skies and ewift driving tempests, 

I did not seo her during theese dark days; but 
afterwards, I mot her frequently. What a beauty 


there was in her life! She had been long under 


winter and rain for her, as forall, A new ground the cloud, and the shadows it left still lingered 


must be prepared in her mind; new seeds sow 
evon spiritual seeds, which are divine truths 


and the 


and receive dows and rains, 80, of necessity, in 
order that the first life, which is by nature evil 


and selfish, may recede, and permit a new life to be 
born, states of trouble, of sorrow, or affliction, must 
com If man had not fallen from his first estate, 
all would have been different. His natural life, 
developed in just order, would have been as a gar 


den ready for spiritual seed, which being cast into 


the earth, would have germinated and grown into 


goodly plants bearing spiritual fruit, But it is 
different now. The natural mind is filled with evil 
seeds, and the growth of evil plants is rank and 
rapid It follows, that unless these be removed, 
hurt, or hindered in some way, no good seed can 
find a lodgmentor grow. The hurting, the hindering, 
and the removing, take place for the most part, 
throuch misfortunes, afflictions, sicknoss, or troubles, 
by which natural things recede from the affections, 
and the soul is led to aspire after heavenly and 


eternal things. We must all pass under the cloud; 


we must all have gloomy days; we must all suffer, 
that life from heaven may be born within ws,” 

A fow years of sunshine followed, in which our 
young friend did not grow more lovely in spirit, 
though richly endowed both in mind and person, 
Beauty made her vain; mental superiority, caused 
her to think with contempt of those with feebler 
endowments ; wealth, instead of being thankfully 
accepted, created a feeling of superiority, Vanity, 
pride, self-estimation, contempt for inferiors—-euch 
wore the evil plants fast attaining to a full growth 
in her mind. It was weedful, in the wise pre 
visions of a good Providence, that, to save her and 


» must be sheltered from scorching heats, 


about her face; but, as thought and feeling stirred 


in her, responsive to your touch, how sweetly the 
quiet smiles broke through! There remained in her 
lower tones, a memory f past euffering, that 
touched you at times; but her words were ever 
cheerful, Of others, she spoke with considerate 
kindness; dwelling on the good in them—rarely 
touching the evil. Never a complaint passed her 
lips; but she often referred to the wise and good 
dealings of God to the children of men. Onoe she 
said to mo, “I am enly happy when uweeful 
What a volume of meaning the sentence contains! 
Let not its tritenoss take from its just signifi 
cance, 


“Was it not best?’ I eaid, to the friend with 
whom I had talked years before—* best for her 


that the sun was hidden and the rain feil ?” 
“ Perhaps,” he answered, thoughtfully. 
“Do you question it?” I asked 


* No, I will not say that Doubtlese it wae best 
One thing is certain, the ephere of her life is sweet 
You cannot pass an hour in her company without 
being more in love with right principles—without 
feeling an inspiration to good deeds.” 

And it was even so. In the winter of her ad 


versity “much wheat bad grown;” in the night of 


sorrow sho had been etill, and gathered strength: 
while under the cloud, holy truths had dropped 


into her mind and germinated, the cloud atill 
shadowing her sky, and tempering both light and 
heat, until the springing seeds gathered strength at 
the root, and lifted up green blades into the caressing 
air. She was coming into the light and heat again 

but now, the sun whore rays poured down upon 
her Jife with blessing, was spiritual and divine. 

T. B.A. 
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The Attractions of Home. 


“Tlowe !” “Motner!” Whata worldof pleasant 
associations cluster around these two little words! 
Were the fables of Alchemy true, and letters, those 
arbitrary signs of a written language, beld, as they 
used to be by the unlearned, for tokens of cabalistio 
art, how many “spirits from the vasty deep” of 
Memory would not these ch@racters evoke. 

It bas been often complainingly remarked, that 
rome of the modern languages aro doetitute of the 
familiar and precious name of Home. The Freneb 
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imply, by their chee Jui or chez elle, a man or wo 
man’s place of business, equally with their private 
dwelling houses. And it not unfrequently happens, 
) that by their cheap restaurant system, whole fami 
lies are enabled to dispense with the routine of 
housekeeping, and a daily attention to the mysteries 
of the euteine, and go out to dine or sup at a table 
@héte, instead of enjoying those social meals at 
their own firerides. How sensibly the want of 
> these daily reunions of the bome circle would be 
, felt by us, let any one anewer, who has experienced 
the comfort of a well cooked repast, when sur 


rounded by those he loves 
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Then by our truly English word “ Home,” we 
mean a place that we may call our own ;—a resting 
point, where we may stand apart from the eares and 
anxieties of the busy world ;—a shelter from the 
storms that are without, and where we are sure to 
meet with sympathy and love, however cold and 
callous and hollow-hearted may have been our 
experience of tho stranger crowd, with whom we 
have unavoidably mingled in the business of life, 
From the poet, whose familiar melodies have made 
to the 


sacred the name of “Ilome, eweet Home,’ 
school-boy who memorializes past delights in the 
more classic strains of “ Dulce Domum,” the same 
lea is presented, that home is a place to look 
forward to with delight, and ever to be regretted 
when separated from its enjoyments. Then, too, 
the sailor as he climbs the tempest-tossed mast 
to strain his eyes for a welcome speck of land, 
dreams of home as a haven of rest; while the 
wanderer in the arid wilderness, beholds in it the 
olisis, the one green spot in the burning sands of 
the desert; and even our aspirations after a better 
and higher sphere of existence, are characterized 


by the endearing epithets of “a rest above”—“a 
home in the heavens.” 

With all these hallowed associations the name of 
“mother” is closely united. Just as the woof and 
weft combine in the texture of some richly adorned 


tapestry, so intimate is the connection betwee 


“Tome” and “ Mother.” We can scarce ly imagin« 
what the one would be without the other. Truly 
in such desolate households the web must have lost 
the one golden thread that brightened every part 
it touched, when the sacred name of “ mother” is 
laid down as a relic of the past. Happy they who 
may use this endearing title until they claim it as 
their own, and in their turn bring sunshino to other 
households. 

But it cannot be denied that in some families 
“ Home” is almost if not quite a misnomer. Not 
to speak of the haunts of misery or vice, so desti 
tute of comfort and convenience that it appears 
almost an insult to the name to term them homes, 
there is a gloom, a chilly atmosphere pervading 
some dwelling houses, which makes the word 
equally misapplied to them. Why is it that some 
children and youth would rather be anywhere 
than at home? Why is the family circle so fre 


bers, in search of that amusement or recreation, 
which might be so much more judiciously carried 
on beneath the approving eye of a parent? Is it 
your fault, mother? Father, is it yours?—for I ¢ 
hope even fathers may find something interesting 
in our “MotTHeRs’ peraRTMeNt,” and will not 
despise a hint or two for their cotiperation in the 
glorious work of training future men and women to 
be ornaments of society, and a blessing to the world. 
Have you forgotten the haleyon days of your own 
buoyant youth, and have the cares of the world 
and the dignity of age chilled your heart strings, 
until they fail to respond to the yearnings of your 
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boy and girl for something “ ever charming, ever 
-new ?” Rest awhile from the busy strife of the out- 
side world, and try some of the many attractions 
of home life to make you feel young again. 

We Americans are said to be a very busy people. 
It may be that we are too much engrossed with the 
stern realities of life, tounbend curselves furmoments 
of leisure and enjoyment, Certain it is that the vast 
majority live in a perpetual whirl, av if they were 
bent on rushing through the term of their mortal 
existence, with the speed of a steam engine. The 
man of business carries the ledger lines too fre 
quently drawn in the furrows of his sombre coun 
tenance, when he secks the threshold of home; the 
mother too often feels the reaction of the petty 
cares she has battled with through the morning, to 
be able heartily to join in the recreations of the 
younger members of the family, when they gather 
together at the close of the day's employments. So 
we grow prematurely old, and our children spring 
up with the same grovelling dispositions, and 
look on life as a commerce of dollars and cents, 
with few aspirations after a higher and more intel- 
leetual culture. 

Let it not be so. Nature with her open volume 
teaches us other lessons. In the flowers, the bird 
songs, the dew, the changing foliage in its autum- 
nal glory, the variety of leaves in the forest, the 
wonders of the starry heavens, we read the benefi 
cence as well as the wisdom of a Divine Being, 
These are for our pleasure, although they may 
seem to profit us but little, while the granite 
boulder, the fruits and abundance of the well tilled 
fields, the treasures of the mine, the fossil that bas 
been hid for ages in the vast storehouses of tho 
earth, yield both comfort and luxury. Soin life must 
the useful and ornamental blend. We should not al 
ways plod carthward, but look up, and look brightly. 

The young are perbaps inclined to wish for too 
much amusement; the middle aged for too little. 
Det there be a judicious mingling of the wti/e and 


the dulee in both, and in particular tempered by 





der mem 





the kind advice and assistance of the 
bers of the family. Little ones may soon be en- 


ed and amused by simple recreations. Theso 





ca 
ought not always to be ofa quiet character. Open, 
out of door exercise, is needful to strengthen and 


develop the delicate muscles of the child; too 


quently broken by the absence of its junior mem-¢ much fresh air cannot be afforded to its growing 


limbs, its little heaving lungs. Our fields and 


woods give fine opportunities for active sport to the 


ycountry reared youth; in the cities we must seek 


for the arena of health and exercise in the beauti 
ful parks, with which taste and elegance have 
adorned their somewhat sombre features. But a 
word on this subjoct. Do not let these moments of 
pure childish enjoyment be sullicd by a love of 
display, a close attention to the fashion. How 
often has the heart ached to see the delicate arms 
and chest of an infant uncovered to the chilling 
air, its little limbs blue beneath the laco that just 


tipped so gracefully above them. 


— 
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Where flowers enn be cultivated, this is a pure 
and simple enjoyment. There is nothing that 
makes even a lowly home more beautiful than to 
adorn it with these unwritten poems; and they 
open for the most prosaic and care-worn of earth a 
field for the exercise of some of the eweetost emo 
tions of the heart. A blossom+—-even the scent of 
one that is associated with memories of home and 
beloved friends—-what a thrill of delight it brings 
to the wanderer, when time and distance have 
separated him from them! Some of these long 
winter evenings, spent in acquiring a little useful 
knowledge about the nature and use of the plants 
we may meet with in our summer rambles, would 
not be misepent time. It is pleasant to be able to 
claim an acquaintance in the woods and meadows, 
and to learn to classify and arrange our flowers, as 
well as admire their beauty. 

And now about these eame long winter evenings. 
What chall we do with them?—How e#ball we 
make them attractive? They are golden opportu 
nities for linking the imagination to home as its 
centre and once drawn there, it will be true to its 
early love as the needle to the pole of the magnet, 
It is impossible, within the limits of a magazine 
article, to give more than a rough outline of the 
ubjeet; but once taken ap, the fleld is an exceeding 
broad and fertile one, and may be impreved as op 
portunities offer. 

To the very young child its toys and picture 
blocks should be granted, oven if they for the time 
disarrange the symmetry and order of the parlor 
surroundings; they will not disfigure but adorn 
the family tableau, Theo older ones should be 
taught to give up a portion of their leisure to amuse 
and ight the little ones; and then when rosy 
slumber has sealed their happy eyelids, they will 
return with a new gest to their own enjoyments, 
(ieographical games, dissected maps or puzzles, the 
changing views of the stereoscope, the wonders of 
the microscope, and, if practicable, a good tele 
scope, whether applied to earth or sky, afford 
rational and instructive reereation. Where circum 
stances permit, instrumental music, or in any 
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circumstances, the natural music of the voiee should 
be cultivated, The great Creator has placed within 
the human throat such a curious mechanism to emit 
aweet sounds, that it is almost a sin against nature 
not to make use of it. Children soon learn to sing, 
and those are charming concerts, where they unite 
with the mellowed tones of maturity their 


“ BRird4ike voices, eweet and clear.” 


The old German reformer, Luther, quaintly ob 
served, that “the devil did not like singing ;” and 
it is most certainly true, that the demons of ill will 
and ill temper cannot exist within the pure, bealth 


ful influence of song. T mething hallowed 
in the remembrance of old family tunes, 

But above all, a well selected supply of reading 
matter will make home an attractive place, Good 
booka, both inatructive and amusing—for we must 
have sweetmeats as well as solid food, and use both 


with judgment,—the standard periodicals of the 

iy, the family newspay ight all, if possible, to 
find a place on our table If we cannot aflord 
many, wo can choose the best; but by all means 
co not let our children suffer for want of mental 
food, They must have rf reation If you deny 
that which is healthful, they may seek it in more 


wholesome channels. 


questionable formes, a 
Jetter to minister less to a morbid taste for dress 
and fashion, and procure, with the sum economized, 
some good magazine or entertaining volume to 
delight their leisure, 
Many a youth has been t, beeause this early 
taste for reading was not fortered, nor its proper 
food supplied, Tlome seemed to him a dull and 
gloomy place; he had cravings after something to 
occupy his heavy moments, and so he gave heed to 
the tempter who stands so near to all our thres 
holds, O that those who have the privilege and 
responsibility of training uy the youth of our land, 
would study by all means in their power to make 
Ilome attractive, eo that ite instructions and 


” 


quiet enjoyments may follow through life the be 


loved ones who have been committed to their 
' 


care M.D. R. B. 


Parxsacnre, Chester Co., Pa, 
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“mM * eg ) ” . 
‘Heeping x Zook Out. 
BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND, 

“Mother,” I said, going up to her this morning, 
while she sat at the sewing machine finishing off 
some collars for papa, “I should like to do some-<« 
thing good to-day—to feel when night comes that 
I had made somebody better, or happier, yous 
know. I’ve been thinking about it this morning, 2 
but IT don’t see anything that I can do.” . 

“My littte girl,” said mamma, drawing me to 


LS’ TREASURY 


her, “ God will accept the desire, if you do not find 
the opportunity to fulfil it. All you have to do is 
to keep a ‘look out,’ and sooner or later the time 
will come to do the good deed Just be quiet now, 
and go about your books, and your play, just as 
you have always done, and see if my prophecy 
doesn’t prove true.” 

I thought that it w a long time first, but I 
was mistaken, That vory day, mamma's prophecy 


< was fulfilled! 


“ Whow!” said Unele Lucius, ag he came into the 
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front hall, stamping his boots, and shaking off the) woman this afternoon. She sent up my clothes 
snow from hie great-coat, “what a miserable snow ¢ last night, but she couldn't make the change, se 
squall this is! Just in the right time, too, to spoilS to save her the trouble of coming up again, | told 
a fellow's fun !” ¢ her I'd step around myself this afternoon.” 

“Oh, Lucius, you shouldn't talk so,” said mam. “TI don’t like to have such. people wait for their 
ma, as he entered the sitting-room, and burried up) money, They may need it very much,” replied 
to the register to dry bimeelf. “ Remember who it¢ mamma. ; 
is that appoints the weather.” > “I know it Augusta, But here I am ina di 

My Unele, Lucius Morgan, is my mother’s? lemma. The fellows start in fifteen minutes; and 
youngest brother, and he is in the junior class at‘ there isn't one to spare; for I've got to buy a pair 
college. I love him very dearly, We have capital ? of skates.” 
times together, He is just as full of mischief and * Betty’ll have to take the money round after 
frolic, of all sorte of funny ways and sayings! The>she gets through with her dishes,” answered mam 
very sight of his black, sparkling eyes, makes me¢ ma. “Give me the woman's address and the 
laugh, and he never keops his bands off from me* money.” 
two seconds when he is in the house, ¢ “That hits the nail—here’s two dollars, Au 

“Woll, Augusta!” exclaimed Lucius, settlingS gusta,” and kissing us both, and pulling my curls 
himself down before the register, ‘ we fellows had¢as a parting remembrance, Uncle Lucius hurried 
just made up our minds to go out on Saltonstall of, humming a tune. 

Lake this afternoon, It's glorious skating; and? “Shure, ma'am,” said Betty, “I've had word 


wo'd all got ready, and were going to start right¢ that my brother's broken his arm! He works on 
after dinner, and this miserable snow squall must> the railroad. Can I run down and see him as svon 
go and knock it all in the head,” as I got the dishes off 

“I'm sorry for your disappointment, I'm eure,” “Of course, Betty. I'm very sorry for you.” 


answered mamma. “But you mast let it teach? Mamma saw, as I did, that the girl was very white, 


you a little patience, and then”—looking up at theS and trembling from head to foot, 


low, gray clonds—* I don’t really think this snow “Tt's too bad the washerwoman wont have her 

is anything but what will be over in an hour.” money,” said mamma, after Botty had closed the 
“Thank you for the latter half of your remark, door, “ But there seems to be no help for it.” 

Augusta. I wont express any opinion regarding And then I thought of keeping a “look out,” 

the former. Where are you, chickadee?” hunting) and went up to mamma, “7 poor woman may 

all around the room with bis eyes. need the money very much; mayn't [ take it to 
“Where I don’t intend you shall get hold of her?” 

mo,” I said, hiding farther within the shadow of Mamma looked up in my face with her own, 


the bock-case. doubtful and solicitous 


“ And you are just where / intend to catch you!” 


“You're a little girl, Annie,” she said, “and 


exclaimed my uncle, jumping up, and before 16 the walk is avery long one.” 
could spring away he had caught my curls, and we 


had a scamper and «a chase all about the room, 


“Long walks and fresh air are the best medi 
cines in the world for little girls,” papa said. 
mamma watching us all the time with her swoet,2 Mammasmiled. “ Well, then, run and get your 
balf crave smile. bonnet and cloak and furs, you must bundle up 

“There goes the bell!” she said, just as T had > warm. 
grown quite breathless with running. “Come, 
you big and little romp; I hope that your dinner: 
¢ carefully, and came at last to the little brown, one 


I had followed mamma's careful directions, very 
will sober you down |” 

“Our romp is just what we needed, sis, to) story house in the lane I knocked several times 
sharpen up our appetites,” said Unele Lucius, for he 2 at tho front door, when at last a little boy presented 


always has something ready. himself, and said Mrs. Gwin lived in the front 


Just as we got through dinner, the clouds broke ¢ room 
door, and then there came to it a little faded, sad- 


d but onee at thut 





on one side, IT kno 
away, and between (heir gray edges there lay a stil! 
bright lake of blue, 

“Hurrah for Lake Saltonstall!” exclaimed Uncle § I set my eyes on her. 
Lucius, as he swung his goblet about his head, and “T've brought you the money for Uncle Lucius’s 
the side caught a sunbeam and broke it into purple‘ clothee,” I said, “as he was called another way.” 
> “I'm very much obliged,” she answered, the sad 


2 faced woman, whom my heart ached for, as soon as 


and gold, like a prism. 
Then he struck it down on the table, and looked «face brightening a litile. “Do come in and get 
at his watch. “Not a minute’s timo for it,” he? warm by the fire—my little girl has been so sick 
said, in very much the tone in which he had spoken < all day, I didn’t dare to leave her for a minute 
about the snow. : noteven to go for the money, which I wanted to 
“Not a minute's time for what, Lucius?” askod« buy her some medicine with.” 
S I went up to the small stove. The room was 








mamma, ( 
“Why, I promised to settle with my wasber-¢ neat, but very poor. On the bed, at ono side, lay 
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a litth younger than I, She was very white, 
and sou ng soomed to choke her breath; and 
sho x | softly, now and then, as though she 
whe 

The t of that little girl touched me very 
muel What is the matter with her?” I asked, 

‘| n't know,” answered the mother, with a 
troubled, grieved look on her face, as she went up 
to the bed-side, and stroked the brown hair on tho 


pillow. “She's complained of her throat for two 
or threo days, and said that she couldn't swallow 
easy; and to-day she’s beon struck down like 
thi 


‘You ought to have a doctor, Mrs. Gwin,” I 
said 

I "sy I had,” sho anewered, with a doep sigh 
‘But I don’t know where to go for one, and I don’t 
like to leave Mary a minute.” 

“W if you like, U'Il stop for Doctor Adams on 
my way home. We always have him when we'r 
viok 

Blessings on your bright face,” said the wo 


man, with tears in her eyes. “I'll thank you ¢ 
the last day of my life!” 

So L hurried off, for that sick Tittle face haunted 
me. Doctor Adams happened to bo at home, Ie 
soomed a little surprised at first; asked me if 
mamma knew anything about tho sick child; then 
smiled at me and patted my head 

‘You'll go round there right off, wont you, Doe 
tor Adame 

“Yos, my child, I was going right past there, 
and [ will stop on my way.” 

1 waited until Thad seen the Doctor jump into 
his sleigh, and then I started for home. I told 
mamma all that had happened, She listened with 

eat interest, and «aid that IT did quite right 

{ was only keeping a look out as you told me, 


mamma!” 

he looked at me and smiled, Something plea 
sant wa her thoughts; but she did not speak. 
I'wo days after, she was out, and stopped at Doctor 
Adams's to inquire about Mrs, Gwin's sick little 


When she came home she said to me, “ Annie, 

1 were the means of saving that poor little girl's 
fe! She had an attack of dipththeria, and the 
Doctor eays if ho had been called three hours later, 


it would have done no good, As it is, she is out of 


Oh mother!" I was too much overwhelmed to 
say another word, 

Mamma seemed to understand just how T felt, 
She drew mo very close to her. “We will go 
together to seo this little girl to-morrow, dear.’ ; 

After this the first words that I said, looking up 
into her face, were, “Tt was well that I kept a 
‘look out,’ mamma. Your prophecy was fulfilled !” 


Wrirr your name by kindness, love, and mercy, ‘ 
ya the hearts of the people you come in contact with , 


year by year, and you will never be forgotten. 
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Taking an Anventory. 


ast summer with 


I was spending an afternoon 
a friend. While seated at the pa lor window, in 
haling the perfume of flowers, and watching the 
birds, as they flitted in and out among the shrub 
bery in the yard, my attention was arrested by the 
angry voices of children. Changing my position, 
I had a fuir view of the scone 

A little boy, about five years of age, was pump 
ing water from the cistern. He was flooding the 


yard, and no doubt had often been forbidden te 
meddle with the pump; but the temptation to work 
the handle was not to be resi ! 

His brother, aged about ten years, was angrily 
vociforating, and struggling t on the little fe 
low’s hands. The latter clung tenaciously to the 
satisfaction he derived from his wrong-doing. He 
retained his hand on the pump-handle, as well as 
his determinedness of pury His brother tugged 
and pulled at him—bis face flushed with anger, 


and his lips breathing out rather a naughty tirade 
of abuse, 
At this juncture a little girl came up, and eay- 


ing in a low, sweet \ Cha hould not play 
with the pump,” led n unt ingly down the 
walk towards the fart! i t yard, 

Shortly afterwards, I saw “Charlie” with a 


wreath of flowers on bis head, and a patriotic apron 


on, fashioned out of red, white and blue tissue 


paper. He was a veritable warrior in bis own ceti 
mation, and the pump and every other thing was 
forgotten in the absorbing personification of the 
hour. 

Now, two things (among many others) were sng 
gosted to my mind by ¢ incident, to which I 
want to draw the attention of my voung readers, 

iret: Tho power of kindness, as exercised jn 


the control of your brothers and sisters, who are 
younger than you are, Why did that little ebild 
so quietly accompany | sister, and five up the 
strife? Partly for the reason that she had not 
directly opposed his wishes, and partly becaure he 


loved her, and knew the experience of the 


past, that she had comet! » store for him sup. 
rior to the forbidden ar emer And so he found 
it in this instance. A few spare moments fashioned 


a wreath of roses richer than the crown of a king, 


and an armor of gauze impenetrable as steel, and 


as bright as gold, in his childish eyes. 

The angriness of strife had been swept from his 
soul by the magic hand of love, and the dawn of a 
now happiness was there Ah! there is mueh in 
kindness, Kind words and deods do not impoverish 
us, but, on the contrary, make ourselves and others 
unspeakably rich, 

Secondly: My young friends should remember 
that older folks are continually taking an inventory 
of their character. An inventory means a detailed 
estimate of value, You bave heard of them taking 


an inventory of the stock in a store. The quantity 
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and value of every article is put down, in order to 
attain a correct aggregate, I had taken my inven- 
tory of that little group, and the young girl stood 
highest in my favor, While you are playing, or 
lvitering on the streets, or engaged in good or bad 
actions, older heads are observing you—are making 
an inventory of your ability, intelligence, disposi- 
tion, and character; and many instances might be 
given, in which such observations affected the opi- 


HINTS 


Don't Scold. 


BY J. B. MC, 

Were you ever tried quite beyond the point of en- 
durance by a heedless servant, when circumstances 
did not admit of your discharging her, and taking 
your chance of finding another? Thon is t' 2 time 
to offer an earnest prayer that God would “ keep the 
door of your lips.” Besides the sinfulness of indulg 
ing in a bad temper, your influence over her is gone, 
as surely as sho sees you in a passion, and hears 
angry, uniady-like words from your lips. Besides 
lositig her respect for you, her own temper will be 


aroused, and the bad will be made tenfold worse, ¢ 


Your reproofs must be given with a quict dignity, 
or they will be worse than wasted. 
many professedly Christian women, who seemed to 


regard getting angry with servants as quite an< 


excusable matter, if not indeed rather meritorious. 

Ob, if our Heavenly master were as “ strict to 
mark iniquity” against us, as we are against others, 
“who could stand.” Reflect how day by day you 
noglect the work he has given you to do, how often 
you perform the very things he has forbidden, and 
yet how infinitely greater are your obligations 
Surely such considerations are sufficient to make 
one humble even in the presence of the most un 
faithful domestic, 

There are many things to be extenuated in the 
case of inexperienced help, and a really vigorous 
minded woman can make even the crudest materials, 
into something quite useful, if she will only set to 
work patiently and cheerily. The stimulus of a 
kindly voice, a bright smile, and an occasional 
helping hand, can work may 
complain as they will, even a poor domestic is 
better than nono, though where better can be 
obtained it is the poorest 
inefficient and inexperienced help, for the matter 
of a trifling difference in the month's wages. The 
loss by the inexperience or carelessness of a young 
girl, will more than over alance the difference, not 
to mention the constant care and anxiety of the 
housekeeper, who is compelled in such a case to 
oversee everything. But whatever the proveca- 
tion—don't seold—bat kindly and patiently point 
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wonders, Ladies 


economy to employ 


HOUSEKEEPERS. 


¢ out “a more excellent way.” 
\ you have an interest in her improvement, for hor 


¢ own sake as well as your own. 


I have known ¢ 
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nions and prejudices of the observing party in 
after yoars. 

In conclusion—be kind to your younger brothers 
and sistors——remember that the eyes of older people 
are upon you: but, above all, that God is cognizant 
of every thought you think, word you say, and agt 
you do, and will hold you to a striet accountability 


therefor. 


-—- 


FOR HOUSEKEEMPERS. 


Let your servant see 


Spend a little time 
every day in teaching her, especially if she should 
not know how to read and write, Some simple 
instruction in commen fancy work, plain crochet 

ing, or easy embroidering, to be taken up only 
when the work is all well done, will often prove a 
more powerful stimulus toa young girl’s energies 
than any number of sharp reproofs, The hands 
work a great deal fuster when the heart is light. 

It is scarcely needful to mention to any reader of 
the “ Home Magazine,” that there are underbred 
people who seem to imagine it adds to their import 
and in- 


But 


ance to treat domestics with rudeness 
) civility, especially in the presence of others. 
the truly genteel lady would ask no higher proof of 
one’s vulgarity and low origin than such a display. 
The lady of true refivemont would discharge even 


the most worthless domestic in terms of politeness. 


HOW TO MAKE A CHICKEN PIE. 
In answer to the Now 


Yorker, the following recipés for making a chicken 


an inquiry in Rural 


pie were furnished 
No. 1. I take two common-sized chickens 


ones will answer, which are not good to roast 


old 
put 


> them in a pot with plenty of water, somo salt, and 


boil until tender, but not too much. Then make a 


erust.as you would for biscuit. I use cream, and 
think it best. Roll about one-fourth inch thick, 
and line the sides of a six quart pan with the crust, 
then dip in a layer of chicken, season with butter, 
pepper Then another 
layer of erust, and again a layer of chicken, and so 
on until pan is full, Then roll a top crust 
large enough to cover the pan, put into the oven, 
bake moderately one hour and a half, and you will 
have chicken pie enough for a dozen persons, and I 
doubt not but they will pronounce it good. 

No, 2. Boil the fowls until tender; prepare a 
erust of buttermilk and cream, in the same manner 
as for soft biscuit; line your baking dish with a 
portion of it, then break the fowls in pieces, and 
Put in some 


and salt, to suit the taste. 


the 


place the portions around in the pie. 
lumps of butter, then pour in the liquid in which 
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the fowls were boiled until the pan is two-thirds 
full. It should be seasoned to the taste before 
putting in, but not have any thickening in, or it 
willdry away too much, Mold some butter into the 
crust reserved for the top. Roll out and wet the 
edges where the crast comes together, Make a 
hole in the top to let out the steam. Bake it 
moderately. At least two fowls will be necessary 


for a large pie. 
Ps 


No. 8. Dress chickens in the usual manner; out 


up as small as possible; put the pieces in cold 
water, and boil until tender, Take up and set 


away to cool, as it injures the crust to put it overs 
hot, ae ie the custom with some cooks. Take a? 

. . > 
tablespoonful of flour and stir into half a pint of 


rich cream: etir this into the water the chicken 


has boiled in, aleo season to your taste with pepper 


andalitte nutmeg. Let it boil up a minute, and set 


away to cool; then make yourerust with shortening 2 


and flour. Mix with water, ae you would any pie 
crust; beat up an ogg and put in the water, which 
should be jee cold, Line your pio dish with the 


eruet; put about an inch of crust around the, 


bottom, and put in your meat, with a great spoon 
ful of chopped pork, which has been fried a lig. 
brown. Scatter in bits of butter rolled in flour, and 
turn in the gravy enough to come up even with the 
meat, Put on the top crust, and wot the edges to 
keep it seoure, Bake half an hour, 

To Friecassen Crrcxens,—Boil thom forty 
minutes in water enough barely to cover them, 
Take off the scum as fast as it rises, Take them 
up, and carve them in the usual way. Put part of 
the water in which they were boiled into a spider 
or stew-pan, For two chickens, rub a piece of but 
ter as large as an ogg and a spoonful of flour to 
gether, and stir into the water as it boils up, Add 
some salt, and a gill of cream or milk, Lay in the 
pic of chicken, cover the pan close, and stow 
them gently eight or ten minutes, Parsley cut fine 


is a decided improvement. 


Maxtee Trea.—Water for making tea should be 
used the moment it boils. The reason assigned is, 
that if it is boiled for some time, all the gas that is 
in it exeapes with the steam, and it will then not 
make tea of the best favor, Clear, pure, soft water 
is best. 

Panssre Fairrers.—Boil parenips until tender ; 
mash and season with butter, pepper and salt; make 
them in pats, dip them in butter, and fry in very 


little fat until brown; or cover them with egg, ands 


cook gently. 


Parsxte Orsters.—To one pint of mashed pars- > 


nips, add three well-beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of 


butter, pepper and salt to suit the taste, and suffi. . 


cient flour to hold the mixture together, Make into 5 


5 
S 
Sone pint of bread-sponge, water sufficient to wet 


little fat balls and fry brown in butter. c 





Sricep Hasu.—Tako the remnants of a cold 
steak, or any other kind of roast or boiled meats; 
hash them fine, and mix with potatoes well mashed, 
and add one or two beaten eggs; season to your 
liking with salt, pepper, nutmeg or mace, and 
cloves; make it into a loaf, and bake brown; it ie 
good eaten hot or cold, 


) OROMPETs 
To a pint and a quarter 
Of warm milk and water, 
: Add one table-spoonful of yeast, 
An egg, and a amall 
Pinch of salt, and beat all 
Up for twenty-two mintites at least; 
4 Then set by the batter, 
To rise or v th 
And, when it is ready ure 
A large ring that will take 
, In a cupful 
"Till the top of it | fa pure 
) Auburn color n turn it, 
> Lest the over burn its 
And, as soon as the ie's brown, 
4 You may tak vay, 
Without fur lelay, 
And in like man: ut others down. 
Syow Rier Creau.—Pat in a stew-pan four 
ounces of ground rice, two ounces of sagar, a fow 
drops of the essence of almonds, or any other essence 


you choose, with two ounces of fresh butter; add a 
quart of milk, boil from fifteen to twenty minutes, 
till it forms a smooth substance, though not too 
thick; then pour into a mold previously ofled, and 
serve when cold, It will turn out like jelly Ifno 
mold, put either in cups or a pie-dish. The rice 
had better be done a littl too much than not 


enough, 


Conn Brrap.—Mr, Judd, of the Agriculturiet, 
with a view to encourage the substitution, as much 
as possible, of corn for wheat flour, offered pre- 
miums for the best made loaves of corn bread and 
cake delivered at his office. Specimen loaves were 
received from every loval State but two, to the 
number of two hundred and fifty, and placed on 
exhibition. Hundreds of people manifested their 
interest in the subject, by visiting the exhibition 
room, and testing the various loaves contributed, 
A committee, consisting of competent persons, 
after two days’ sitting, decided upon their relative 


>merita, The firat prize (ten dollars) for the best 


loaf of bread, wholly made of corn meal, was 
awarded to Mrs. Jane O'Brien, of Carrick, Alle- 
ghany county, Pa, The following is the recipé ao- 
companying it: 

The loaf is made up of two quarts of corn meal, 


the whole; and half a pint of flour, a tablespoon. 
ful of salt. After rising, knead it well the second 
time, and put into the oven, letting it remain an 
hour and a half. 

Tho second prize of five dollars was awarded to 
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Mrs, Lott Cornelius, of Sullivan county, New York.) servant—TI will repeat a rough rhyme which I met 
The following is the recipé for making the loaf: with the other day, when amusing myself by look- 
Mix two quarts of new corn meal with three) ing over an old copy-book, wherein my great, 
pints of warm water; add one teaspoonful of salt,¢ great-aunt had been taught, at ene and the same 
two teaspoonfuls sugar, one large table-spoonful> time, good writing and a variety of wholesome 
of hop yeast; let it stand in a warm place five¢ truths :— 
hours to riso; then add three-quarters of a pint, or) «when Ia servant had, I had one then: 
one and a half cupfuls of wheat flour and half ae) When two—! had but halfa one; and when 
pint of warm water; let it rivo again an hour andS I had three servants—I had none at all, 
a half; have a pan well greased with sweet lard, 
into which pour it, and let it rise a fow minutes; This was the oft-repeated writing copy of a little 
then bake it in a moderately hot oven one bour? girl in the year 1721. Perhaps it then proved a 
and twonty minutes, It is much better hot, puzzle to her; but no doubt she afterwards under- 
Mrs, R. Franklin, of Annapolis, Md, received the > stood it very well, for sho lived to a good old age. 
third premiam of two dollars, for a loaf made ing And those young ones who read and cannot under- 


Thus was | served by one, two, three, and all.” 


the following manner : ) stand it now, may ask an explanation of some elderly 
Mix two quarts of white corn meal, one tablo-? friend, and well will it be if they profit by the experi- 
spoonful of lard, one pint of hot water, Melt the ence of others, and so avoid the countless troubles 
lard in the water; stir it well, in order that it may © induced by needlessly adding to their expenses and 
got thoroughly heated. Add balf a pint of cold > responsibilities in the unnecessary hire of servants. 
water. When the mixture is cool enough, add two The copy would seem to express that a mistress 
ogg well beaten, and two table-spoonfuls of home-> may be better served—that is, have more real help, 
made yoast, If for breakfast, make over night.< from only one servant than from two, or even three. 
Bake an hour in a moderate oven, No doubt this is often the caso—especially where 
The first prize (four dollars) for the best loaf of \ the mistress hergelf is young and inexperienced, It 
cake of any kind, in which corn meal is one of the? is not uncommon for a young mistress to hire a 
principal ingredients, was awarded to Mrs. W. H.\ young servant, with the idea of “bringing her 
Jepkins, of Williamsburgh, L. I. The following is, up to her own way, and so forming a servant that 
the recipé for making it: Sshe will like.” Ninety-nine times in a hundred 
Combine three tea-cupfuls of corn meal, one tea-¢ this scheme proves a failure; for if the mistress is 
oupful of wheat flour, two table-spoonfuls of brown 2 successful in training a girl, the most frequent 
sugar, two table-spoonfuls of cream of tartar, one \ ending is, that she wishes to exercise her newly 
table-spoonful of salt. Mix well together while, acquired knowledge in a“ better place,” and tho 
dry, adding one teaspoonful of saleratus or soda) mistress is left to train another, if she chooses. 
dissolved in warm water. Work the whole to a} Generally, however, mistress and maid being both 
thin batter, and bake in a quick oven throe-quar-< practically inexperienced, they blunder on together 
> for a time amidst much discomfort, until the maid 
—= thinks she has too much to do, and the mistress is 
A WORD TO YOUNG MISTRESSES. = @ persuaded to hire a second to help the first, and 
Do not be in a hurry, directly you are married, > seon finds that a third is wanted to help them, and 
to hire a kitchenful of servants. Consider first 5 that with them all she has no uddition of ease, but 
what your means will properly allow, and what‘ that discomfort and expenses are greatly and un 
will really add to domestic comfort, rather than ¢ justifiably increased. 


what will gratify your own regard to appearances. ) How is the mistress to*extricate 
She must believe that it is not more 


ters of un hour, 


herself from 
Your parents may have been prosperous, and such a maze? 
possessed of sufficient means to justify their keeping < hands, but knowledge and management that is 
many servants, but that does pot make it either) needed, and that one capable servant would be of 
necessary or right that you should do the same.‘ more use to her than three, whom she cannot guide, 
Perhaps they did aot when thoy were setting out? and who cannot guide themselves, 
in life, which may bo one reason why they can) —_— 
afford to do it now. At any rate, their doing so 2 Srocktnes.—It is almost the universal practice 
does not give you a claim to the same indulgence > to judge of the goodness of stockings by examining 
(if such it may be called), as it is your husband's § the calf, as it is called, and makers take care that 
circumstances, and not your parents’, that you are? they shall be stoutest in that part. An intending 
now to consider, Not a fow unsuccessful young purchaser should take the strength of the foot, 
tradesmen may trace their difficulties to a want of? and especially the heel, for his guidance. An- 
proper caution in this respect. And who is there) other deception is resorted to in making the stock- 
that would not shrink from the idea of her husband ¢ ings have a stout appearance, and this is not so 
being classed among the unsuccessful? Lot the easily detected. The bleachers use stoves, in which 
young wife remember, then, that much of her hus. they burn brimstone, and it is this that imparts 
band’s success is in her power. ‘S that stiffness which is frequently felt on handling 
As to the necessity of keeping more than one ¢ new stockings. 



























































































HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


r GonY: Slutely nothing for supper beyond a single piece 
How to ut VHisely. dof cold, stalu bread and butter, or a ship-bisouit, 
ewith a single eup of warm drink. Sueh a supper 


[We take the following from Hall's Journal of 2 will always give better sleep and prepare for a 
Heaith.] < heartior breakfast, with the advantage of having 





As a universal rule in health, and, with vory ‘he exercise of the whole day to grind it up and 
‘ ’ ' * 


rare exceptions, in disease, that is best to be eaten 
which the appetite craves or the tasto relishes, 
Persona rarely err in tho quality of the foodS QuUANTITY.- It is variety which tempts to excess; 
eaten; nature's instinets are the wise regulators in » fow will err as to quantity who will eat very slow. 
, Take no more than a quarter of a pint of warm 


extract its nutriment. Never eat without an inci 
‘ nation, 


this respect, 

The great sources of mischief from eating are > drink, with a piece of cold, stale bread and batter, 
three: Quantity, Frequency, Rapidity; and from 4 one kind of meat, and one vogetablo, or one kind 
these come tho horrible dyspepsias which make of, of fruit. This is the only safe rule of general ap- 
human life a burden, a torture, a living death. ¢ plication, and allows all to eat as much as they 
want. 


Raviprry.—-By eating fast, the stomach, like a 
Cold water at meals instantly arreste digestion, 


bottle being filled through a funnel, is full and 
overflowing before we know it, But tho most im-° 884 ¢0 will much warm drink; hence a single tea- 
portant reason js, the food is swallowed before time ) °"P of drink, hot or cold, is sufficient for any meal. 
bas been allowed to divido it in sufficiently emall For half an hour after eating sit ereet, or walk 
pieces with tho teeth; for, like ice in a tumbler of 
wator, the emallor the bits are, the sooner are they 
dissolved. It has been seen with the naked eye, under great grief or surprise, or mental excite- 
mont. 


in the open air, Avoid severe study or deep emo- 
‘tion, soon after cating. Do not sit down to a meal 


that if solid food is cut up in pieces small as half a 
pea, it digests almost as soon, without being chewed ¢ 
at all, as if it had been well masticated. The bestS It is in early childhood that the fatal diseare, 
plan, therefore, is for all persons to thus comminute ¢ consumption, can most be encouraged or discouraged 
their food; for even if it is well chewed, the com.) by a mother, Sufficient clothing, guarding againss 
minution is no injury, while it is of very great im. colds and chills, plenty of wholesome sleep on a 
portance in case of hurry, forgetfulnose, or bad wool mattress (not on an enervating bed of down), 
tooth. Cheerful conversation provents rapid eat-< plenty of ablutions, plenty of often-repeated, but 
ing. onever fatiguing exercise, plenty of simply nutri- 
Freqvency.—It requires about five hours for a tious food-——these sweetened and enlivened with an 
common meal to bo dissolved and pass out of tho 2 enlightened household cheerfulness, form the best 
stomach, during which time this organ is inces- > Prescription that we can offer, 
santly at work, when it must have repose, as any § 
other muscle or set of muscles, after such a length? Tue tasks set to children should be moderate, 
of effort. Hence persons should not eat within less 5 Over-exertion is hurtful, beth physically and in- 
than five hours’ interval. The heart itself is até tellectually, and even morally. But it is of the 
rest more than one-third of its time, The brain 2 utmost importance that they should be made t 
perishes without repose, Nover foree food on the > fulfil all their tasks correctly and punctually, This 
stomach. ¢ will train them for an exact, conscientious discharge 
All are tired when night comes; every muscle of > of their duties in after life. 
the body is weary and looks to the bod; but just¢ . 
as We lie down to rest every other part of the body, > Coon off very slowly after all forme of exercise; 
if we, by a hearty meal, give the stomach five 2 the noglect of this lights up the fires of three-fourths 
hours’ work, which, in its weak state, requires 0 of all the diseases which afflict humanity. Cool off 
a much longer time to perform than at an earlierS slowly by putting on more clothing than while 
hour of the day, it is like imposing upon a servant 2 exercising, instead of laying aside some, oven a hat 
& full day's labor just at the close of a hard day’sS or a bonnet; go to a closed room rather than sit or 
work ; henee the unwisdom of eating heartily late ¢ stand out of doors; sit by a good fire rather than 
in the day or evening; and no wonder it has costS an open window; at all events keep in motion in 
many a man his life. Always breakfast before ¢ such a way as to allow the perspiration, or any 
work or exorcise, \extra warmth, to disappear very gradually indeed, 
No laborers or active persons should eat an atom ° 
later than sundown, and then it should not beS Awripores ror Porsox.—If any poison is ewal- 
over balfthe midday meal, Persons of sedentary ¢ lowed, drink instantly half a glass of cool water 
habits or who are at all ailing, should take abso-5 with a heaping teaspoonful of each of common salt 
(188) 
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and ground mustard stirred into it; this vomits as’ ber of poisons than any dozen other articles known, 
soon as it reaches the stomach; but for fear some) with the advantage of their being always at hand; 
of the poison may still remain, swallow the white if not, a balf pint of sweet oil, or lamp oil, or “ drip 
of one or two raw oggs, or drink a cup of strong > pings,” or melted butter or lard, are good substi- 
coffee, these two being antidotes for a greater num-< tutes, especially if they vomit quickly. 





TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE. 


Evenine Dress.—Figured silk. Dress gored; (a size that will leave the first with a rim projecting 
body and skirt in one piece; the skirt bound with ? half an inch all round. In this smaller oval is to 
Magenta silk, Magenta bows up the front. >be laid a wadded and quilted cushion of ruby-color 

ale ie 7 a ais on satin, the edges of the satin being carried over the 
and appale = ped secant Reps ren Fae cada ne me mney rap ee oe 
turns over the lappel. Sloeve with blue gauntlet cushion is to be fastened on in the centre of the 
cuff & larger oval, and the under part lined, bringing the 

sap edge of the silk over, or it may be bound with rib 
. ’ : ’ bon, if preferred, In this state of progross, the bead 

Howe Costewn.—High dress of greon silk, with 5... 

narrow fluted flounce, above which ‘ a trimming of sag te * - ayes Acer lag < storage 
> “ ‘ J J ” i e : on, e i 0 

wags tetain. sleeper cs ge hci nro Send wall vending 

body is trimmed both back and front, to correspond ~ basket. This ie formed of simple knitting, 

with the skirt; the sleeve, which is shaped at the aacypanly wat pee) Risser’ ao ‘. ~ rae 

' ool, < eae < ver 0 Me . 

Maal aie an iudedoc ee ade Fs gual aye Rey Paget ope ta oat 

on an Ae body & row, leaving a bead on every alternate stiteh; purl 

ir Chack again; knit a row, leaving a bead on every 

rane, on Cason Coens —Dro fh ty a nian ad toe at aaa 

poplin, of a dark shade of olnnamon brown; the > ine way of diamonds, To do this, it will bo rimply 

resets feel at Geek waa fenra ae necessary to remember that on one line the bead is 

the centre of which are jot wae trons wamaares — rag eaprens of veer: padres = “ 

std ’ Y Cother to the third; but this will at once show itself 

said nee the oe er oe ahs ae of >in the working. Having knitted ten rows in the 

J ng. afetot of rich black velvet bya = te . ; 

fitting halftight; the trimming down the frontis oar Pt Ste soraeen of Us 605 ards ak 

or sem > a4 =e hy pore i ern ®§ (length sufficient for the handle has been done, cast 

- oe, Large Mandaren \ it off, and, having taken a double, or even treble 

sleeves trimmed to correspond. o thickness of wire, cover it with as much cotton 

Homer Costewn.—Dross of pearl gray silk; at wool as wil woke ed cuticle bam os lens 4 
the bottom of skirt a Greek border of violet ae knitting, which must be joined up, inclosing the 
ribbon edged with narrow black lace, the alternate wire thus covered; and this forms the handle of 
spaces having six narrow flounces of silk. The 2 the basket when fastened down at each end upon 
high body has two rows of violet velvet buttons, jthe card-board shape. It is necessary - = 
and a ceinture Suissesse, the upper edge of which is ¢ handle aoe be Re et Cee - te 
trimmed with Ince, Wido pagoda sleoves, with scontre is to be placed the hook from which the 
velvet epauiette ; they are trimmed at the bottom Swatch is to be suspended. After this a length of 
to correspond with skirt ; they are lined with white the same bead knitting, in the same alternate colors 
silk with raeche of white satin ribbon at the edge. of rab and Vins, © te be peepee, om long 
Cap of white lace, the style Charlotie Corday %: enough to go round the basket, and the ends being 
it fo trimined with violet valves. ”* joined together, a roll of wool must be inclosed, and 

ance < the edges of the knitting sewn together; after which it 
Basket Watch-Hanger and Pincushion. > must be laid on in its place surrounding the cushion, 
(See engraving.) Sand be properly fastened down, The fringe of 

Tn commencing, an oval must be cut in card-board ¢ beads must then be attached to the under line of 
of the size required, which may be larger or 2 the handle, and the article will then be completed. 
smaller, according to the choice of the worker, \ The beads for the fringe should be ruby and blue, 
This being arranged, a smaller oval is to be out of ¢ relieved with white, 
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EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


en 


MARCH—OUR ANNIVERSARY. Sand of whose black edges, scarcely lifting them- 
All hail, oh! our readers! We rejoice and give 2 selves over the horizon, we caught a faint, faint 
thanks, that once more we are permitted to ad-§ glimpse, when we came before you last March. 
dress you on this the sixth of our editorial anni-? There is not a home, nor a hearth-stone through- 
versary. The white pages of another winter are} out the land, to which the shadow of that cloud 
bound together: the books are scaled, and no other 2 has not crept—there is not a true heart throughout 
record shall time or eternity leave on these pages, § the country, which has not been chilled by its fear 
The great trumpeter ofthe year stands on ‘the? and its terror; and for some it has brought moro 
mountains, and bis mighty Dlasts thrill the dor-$than these—tho voice of mourning—the darkness 


mant pulses of the earth, sleeping under the snow. 


The winds going up and down the hill sides, rush-5 


ing with the noise of chariots, and the horsemen 
thereof, through the valleys, sway from the branches 
the pearls and the amethysts of winter, and pre- 
pare them for the tender green puffing which shall 
be stitebed charmingly by the soft fingers of the 


April sunshine on the naked boughs! The rest of 
the year is over; the time of awakening and work ¢ 


is at band, and we have no fear for tho temple 
which shall rise without the stroke of the axe or 
the sound of the hammer, whose Maker and 
Builder is God! 

Broad as the earth are laid the fair foundations 
of the Spring; the early rains, tho sunshine, and 
the south winds, are the architects and masons, 
whom He that conceived the temple has appointed 
to fulfil his word; and the glory and beauty shall 
cover the land thereof. 

Lot us welcomo the Spring with full hearts. 
Let us love the exultant ery which proclaims “the 
winter is ended!” 

What wonder that March, looking afar off to the 
May, is wild, and boisterous, and half drunk with 
the wine of her joy! 

What wonder that eyes which first beheld in per- 
spective the glory and beauty of the year, can 
hardly bear the sight thereof! 


Let the month shout its pmans of triumph, as it 


walks stately over the dry, sodden leaves, which 
he snows of the winter bave rusted. She pauses 


sometimes, and listens intent, for afar off she hears 5 


the sweet trill of the young Spring birds; and lo! 
they draw nearer and nearer, and the silence is 
ruffled with the silver flow of thoir songs. 


Dear reader, we have somewhat to say to you, ; 


beyond what the year inspires. When we wrote 
our last anniversary, “All Hail!” we addressed 
many whose ears will not listen now, whose tokens 
of comfort and cheer and tenderness came to us 
from the land, 

“ Where the sun, with a golden mouth doth blow 
Blue bubbles of grapes down a vineyard row!” 
The ears aro not palsied, that they cannot hear— 
the hands are not lifeless, that they cannot write; 
and yet, the “God speed” of heart and pen that 

once gave us courage is silent! 
We write to-day under the lowering of a cloud 
whieh bas covered the land with fearful darkness, 
(190) 


> of death! 

Still, we come to you, oh reader, in hope and 
faith for the year before us. Let us bear, brave 
and patient, our part of the trial which the times 
> appoint us—let us do in this night, with all the 
hope and courage of the day, whatsoever our 
> hearts find to do, of work, of help, of comfort, and 
healing to the world wherein we live. 

And every year that we live seems to teach us 
> more strongly, that though hope and courage are 
sometimes false prophets, fear and faint hearts are 
there far oftener. 

2 Oh, reader, our pages will speak to you of duty 
and love, of hope and courage, of struggle and 
triumph, as before; and, whether it be in story or 
¢ poem or homily, we shall endeavor to dip into the 
real colors of life, not to give you pictures which 
exist only in dreams of the imagination, but real, 
earnest, working, suffering, struggling life. 
There is no human character so pure, that withir 
it there is no evil to be subdued and conquered— 
¢ that it-has not moral heights to gain, through strug- 
gle and work of its own, and the help and strength 
.of God, Let,us bo faithful in the things that are 
> least. 
¢ Dear reader, we take up the old watch-words for 
this year, What its end will be no man can fore- 
see; but, let us be of good courage, as that God, 
the loving Father of the earth, liveth and reigneth. 
Peace and prosperity to the hearts and the homes 
to which this “ greeting” shall come. 

And for our land, beautiful and dearly beloved, 
with God's will, may the darkness have departed 
from her face, before another March lifts her trum- 
ec pet to the Spring. May she be a land one and 
undivided, her peace founded in justice and right- 
eousness, standing in her beauty and glory among 
othe nations—her white sails blossoming on every 

sea—bher fair stars shining soft through the gales 
> that vex every ocean and river of the earth—her- 
self a light to the nations that sit in darkness; and 
2of her people may it be said, “a people whose 
§ God is the Lord!” 

2 Dear reader, take courage, be of “good com- 
S fort.” Vv. F. 

2 “BY-GONES” 

S “Dear me! If I could only live my life over 
2 again, I wouldn't be where I am this hour !” sighed 
© Mrs, John Turner to herself, as she slipped the stock- 
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ing she was darning off her left hand, and com-> exact truth for the space of a singleday. From the 
menced softly rocking to and fro with a most same publishers we have Dickens’s new Christmas 
lachrymose expression of countenance: “TI can sees Story, “ Tom Tiddler’s Ground,” which, like every- 
every day just where I might have acted with more? thing from the same pen, possesses an irresistible 
wisdom and prudence, and it keeps tormentin’S charm. “John Brent,” By Theodore Winthrop, from 
every hour of my life. If I could only live it all? the press of Ticknor & Fields, reaches us just as wo 
over again! But it’s too late now; and all I can( are going to press, and we can now only mention 
do is to sit down and mourn over what might have) its publication. In reading Winthrop, the regret 
been !” e will constantly rise, that one so gifted with the 
And Mrs. John Turner resumed her stocking,S power of word painting—one with such a keen 
and continued her lamenting—a vague, weak, in-¢ observation, and such a luxuriant faney, should 
definite sort of lamenting, which did not have itsS have been cut down in the very blossoming of his 
root in any deep, present purpose of amendment, ? genius. “ Dinah,” an anonymous novel, published 
which was not a healthful repentance of the mis-§ by Charles Scribner, New York, will hardly pass to 
takes and wrong-doing of the past, and would not>a second edition. 
make of them stepping-stones to future growth and Lippincott & Co., of our city have a new Geo- 
improvement, And how much of this weak, aim-> graphy, which is about the completest thing we have 
loss regret, over mistakes and follies of the past,¢ yet seen. Its comprehensive title will give an idea 
there is in the world? It amounts to little orSof its value. It is as follows:—‘Smith’s New 
nothing, after all; for, if these lugubrious peoplec Geography: containing map-questions, interspersed 
wore to live their lives over again, it is very pro-S with such facts as an observing Tourist would 
bable that they would not be very much improved. 2 notice ; which are followed by a Concise Text and 
The same babits of heart and character would pro-S Explanatory Notes. Based on a combination of 
duce like results, and nobody will grow, morally or) the Analytical, Synthetical and Comparative Sys- 
mentally, without a determinate, overshadowing< tems; designed to be simple and concise, but not 
purpose to do so, Sdry; philosophical yet practical. For the use of 
Dear reader, it is folly and nonsense to wastec Common Schools in the United States and Canada. 
your lif in vain regrets over might have beens! S By Roswell C. Smith, A. M.” The form of this 
Of eburse, there’s no denying that you ought toe book is that of the ordinary square atlas, and con- 
be a great deal wiser and better than you are. tains over one hundred maps, A teacher of long 
Look the facts in the face. » experience, to whom we put an inquiry as to its 


Be sorry, with a true and sincere repentance, for< value, says in answer :—“ The book is a perfect 


all the opportunities which you have wasted, for treasure-house, embracing hundreds of interesting 
” . 


all the wrong you have done, and the good you: facts not to be found in other works of the class, 
have omitted to do, and then set yourself bravely and al! well arranged. I think you are safe in 
to work to make the most of what remains. saying that itis the best we have ever had.” 
Don’t, my friends, spend the rest of your years — 
in fruitless lamentations. Because you have done ? A QUERY. 
wrong, that is no proof that you always need® The editor of the Boston Home Monthly relates, 
do 80. how, in hastening along Washington street, with 
Resolve to do right, to make more of yourself, head somewhat erect, he very innocently trod on 


with the help and the strength of God, and for you the trailing dress of a richly attired lady, whose “0 


the “end shall be better than the beginning.” ’ dear,” wrought distress and confusion of mind, and 
If there were less weeping, and more working in| led him to crave pardon for the accident, But, the 
the world, it would be better for the whole race. lady only flasbed her eyes at him angrily. Now, 


Use your common sense, which most of us do this rejection of his apology set the editor to think- 
shamefully abuse. What good will you accomplish, > ing, and here are his thoughts :—“ Was it our duty 
what better off will you be, for simple regret that¢ to ask her pardon? Ought she not rather to have 
works no change nor growth ? > asked our pardon? She had caused great mortifi- 

Be slothful no longer, but prove by a better liv-¢ cation, and actually stopped us in the street by her 
ing that your repentance is of that kind which > long dress. Would it not have been more appro- 
makes the experience of the past tributary to thee 'priate for ber to have looked up with one of her 


present, and worketh out a reward great and ever-5 * sweetest smiles, and said, ‘Pardon me, sir; I did 
lasting. V.FT o not intend to put you to such inconvenience; my 


dress is altogether too long; the fashion is very 
NEW BOOKS. o much at fault?’ Think of it, reader, and say on 

Among the books that have reached our table. *which side the ‘pardon’ ought to rest. Our lady 
during the month, is “ The Broken Engagement ;‘ ; readers shall be judge and jury, and we will agree 
or Speaking the Truth for a Day.” By Mrs. to abide by their verdict. We want to settle the 
Southworth. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, publish. } question, whether to ask another lady’s pardon for 
ers, A pleasant and ingenious story of a man who» treading on her long dress or not. Ponder the 
got into all manner of troubles through speaking the ? subject, and just suppose that the men wore the 
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skirts of thoir coats so long as to trail on the. ing of the transitive vorb predicate is ‘to affirm one 
ground, what would you say about treading on 5 thing of another, as to predicate whiteness of snow, 
them? Poor rule that wont work both ways.” < Reason may be predicated of man.’ Webster, whom 

> we have consulted to make sure of our definition, 


mm Thore is a whole sermon on right living in has a note, of which wo were not aware when we 


this fine poom, which, estray in the nowspaper 
world, has lost all signs of paternity. We set it in 
one of the pages of our magazine. 
LOSING AND LIVING, 
the sun is pouring his gold 
» hundred worlds that beg and borrow; 
rmth he aquanders on summits cold, 


wealth on the homes of want and sorrow. 
withhold his largess of precious light ‘ postage is not paid in advance, three cents on each 


began to write, It is this: ‘It is a great but com. 


mon error to give this word the sense of found.’” 
) 


> Postrace on Home Macasine.—Woe are informed 
¢ that some Postmasters charge excessive postage on 
Sour magazine, Eighteen cents a year, paid quar. 
§ terly, or yearly, in advance, at the office where the 
2 magazine is received, is the tree rate. Where the 


» bury himeelf in eternal night: \ number is charged. 
To give ) 
Is to live. » 
¢ j% Seo list of Promiums on second page of 
» flower shines not for itself at all, S cover. 
oy ts the joy it freely diffuses; 2 
Of beauty and balm it is prodigal, 
And it lives in the life it sweetly loses. A restored invalid, was asked by an acquaint. 
No choioe for the rose buat glory or doom— ance who had not seen ber for years, and who was 
To exhale or oe . wither or bloom; S etruck with her healthy appearance, what produced 
To deny 


te'to ai dso great a change in ber condition, “I stopped 
& tO Ge, 


5 fretting, and took to laughing,” was the answer, 
The seas lend silvery rain to the land, ¢ 
j | its sapphire streame to the ocean ; 4 7a?- Don't fail, daughter or son, to read “ Aunt 
ends blood te the brain of command, Hattio’s” Letter to the Girls, in this number. It 
The brain to the heart ite lightning motion 
And ever and ever we yield our breath 
Till the mirror ia dry and images death: 
To live 4 
=o. > fi Tho Alton (T.) Telegraph, speaking from 
ca long acquaintance with the Home Magaaine, 


will remind you of loving dutios, too often neg- 
lected, 


dead whose hand is not opened wido 
p the need of a human brother: S says t=" We have taken this valuable periodical in 
loubles the life of his life-long ride our family for soveral years past, and are prepared 
ives hia fortunate place to another; \ te say, that we consider it one of the best Maga- 
san lik sa are his . . . : 
usand million lives are hi cwines for family reading that thero is published. 
ios the world in his sympathies: ne Be : 
To deny While its style is pure, and its articles most in- 
o de ‘ 
Is to die tonsely interesting, the authors maintain a high 
moral tone, and their productions frequently lead 
row gold to the far dispersing wave, 
| your ships eail home with tons of treasure; 
not for comfort, all hardships brave, 
) 
i evening and age shall sup with pleasure; ¢ 
I health to the sunshine, wind and rain, S “ALL places of resort, wherever they are, and 
( 


And roses shall come to the cheek again; ¢ whatever their pame may be, are to be measured 


lo give Sand judged by this rak “Evil communications 
la to live 4 : 


‘to the most devout religious emotion, We can most 
S sincerely recommend this work to all our readers,” 


eoorrapt good manners.” And if you find yourself 
our life? Is it wealth or strength? Sin the presence of things that tend to lower the 
or the Master's sake, will lose it feelings and destroy the integrity of the mind, 


‘ red-fold, at length, bet 
ps oer ' se 2 Ag ie ve ths < you should absent yourself from them, because it is 
1 ahve ore ve oae ‘tus ; te. 
ne that aave their anion and peace ¢ 
e cost of right, their woe shall increase: S 
They save > Let a person got a reputation for being touchy, 
) " 
A grave ¢ and everybody is under more or less restraint in his 





dangerous to be in the presence of evil.” 


c 
( 


teat dor her presence, and in this way the chances of an 

PREDICATED, Cimaginary offence are vastly increased. Your peo- 

\ correspondent says,—“ We have observed in a> ple who fire up casily, miss a great deal of happi- 

number of writers and speakers an improper use of ness, Their jaundiced tempers destroy their own 

the word predicated, Taking it as equivalent to) comfort, as well as that of their friends, They have 

besed or founded, they would say, for instance:' forever some fancied slight to brood over, The 

* This statement is predicated on the fact,’ or, * this > sunny, serene contentment of less selfish disposi- 
is predicated on the assumption,’ dc, The mean- ? tions never visits them. 
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STRERT COSTUME. 
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APRON 
Of silk, trimmed with ruffles and quilling, and a row of velvet buttons down the front, 
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NEEDLEWORK PATTERN. 
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One breadth of bright plaid silk, trimmed with lace patés and quilled ribbon, and 


a balf breadth of moire antique on each side. _INFANT’S ROBE. 
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